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Congress, in 1867, established the Office of Educa- 
tion to “collect such statistics and facts as shall show 
the condition and progress of education in the several 
States and Territories”; to “diffuse such information 
as shall aid in the establishment and maintenance 
of efficient school systems”; and “otherwise pro- 
mote the cause of education throughout the coun- 
try.” To diffuse expeditiously information and 
facts collected, the Office of Education publishes 
SCHOOL LIFE, a monthly service, September 
through June. SCHOOL LIFE provides a national 


perspective of education in the United States. 


Order its service for | year by sending $1.00 to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. To foreign countries, 
$1.45 a year. On all orders for 100 copies or more 
to be sent to one address, the Superintendent of 
Documents allows a discount of 25 percent. Enter 
subscriptions also through magazine dealers. Send 
all editorial communications pertaining to SCHOOL 
LIFE to Editorial Division, Office of Education, 
United States Department of the Interior, W ash- 
ington, D.C. The printing of SCHOOL LIFE has 


been approved by the Director of the Budget. 
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Observations on a Visit to European Universities 


The Line Between Secondary and Higher Education 


by Frederick J. Kelly, Chief, Division of Higher Education 


x * we American college is an insti 
tut ird for Kuropean educators 
" 4 t inderstand They “ask ih 
ir college a part of your secon 
lary scl tem, or is it a part of the unl 
ersity? reply that it is a part of the 
rsit ‘ not clarify the situation be- 
use, tot iropean, @ university is a group 
! g only highly specialized 
tudis W ( explain that the college 
T f 2 t roadening the student’s 
lerstand of the arts and sciences and 
2 vears t ig grasp ol some chose! 
! trati among the arts and 
ciencs Muropear particularly — the 
Continental, cannot see how such an institu 
Ca irt of a@ university 
What e between secondary and 
gher educat > Has that line any sig 
ficance is to lead to the expectation 
that ome common distinction between the 
two will or ild become universally recog 
zed? 
The ( et econdary and higher edu 
atior t nece arily something directly 
fixed by the nature of the educational process 
It ma bye erely the difference established 
between 1 types of institutions as defined 
ther | or by custom or by both Such 
iW i of course may reflect a be 
ef that different educational processes are 
CCESSA lifferent levels. There is no 
ea er, Why the definition, or the 
purpose and ype of a school unit like the 
econdar chool should be identical from one 
t to another Nor that a university or 
a school of la vr a school of medicine should 
be the same the several countries. In each 
countr the school system is determined by 
e preva ocial and political organization 
Distinctly American Conception 
Phat p il iccounts for the fact that an 
titutior ke the college of liberal arts has 
grown up the United States whereas no such 
stitution exists in any of the foreign coun 
trie Phe lea of a common-school system 


ivailable alike to all the people is a distinctly 


American conceptior Kuropean society has 
almost universally demanded a double-track 
school system—one line, the primary school, 
wing for the great majority of children and 
the the ( the secondary school, being 
for more privileged children This more 
privileged group has been quite generally 
those from the economically most - favored 
Classes, but 1t always Kven with the at- 
tempts t ike the secondary school avail 
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The new building of the University of Cologne. 


able to certain brighter children outside of the 
well-to-do class, the school system in European 
countries has been maintained on the assump 
tion that society must of necessity be divided 
into at least two classes and the secondary 
schools were designed for the more-favored 
class In America, with the determined effort 
to provide equality of opportunity, a quite 
different 
primary schools were to be for everybody and 


secondary school developed The 
the secondary schools which merely continued 
above them were also to be for everybody. 
But during the process of this development 
in America it was natural that many people 
desired a broader and richer study of the arts 
and sciences than could be carried on in these 
Colleges were organized to 
A few 
decades ago their curricula were not very 
different in content or difficulty from the better 
high schools of today. Sut as better high 
schools have developed colleges have advanced 
their own work not only going deeper into the 
various subjects but enriching their offerings 


high schools. 
provide opportunity for this study. 


as well. The period has now been reached 
when the college is in a sense caught between 
the university into whose field it is crowding 
and the high school which is developing further 
and further into the field once occupied by the 


college 
Junior College Development 


This squeezing of the college is probably 
partly cause and partly effect of the develop- 
ment of the junior college. In its arts and 
science division, the junior college is designed 
to round out the broadening phase of education 
in the arts and sciences. It prepares for the 
specialization work which is done in the senior 
division of the colleges of liberal arts. This 


specialization is a part of university study, 
according to the European definition of a 
university 

Inasmuch as these junior colleges are being 
established increasingly as extensions of the 
locally maintained high schools, the college 
of arts and sciences is being compelled to 
consider more seriously than ever before 
whether its dual purpose, namely general edu- 
cation in the first 2 years and concentration 
in the last 2 years, may finally disqualify it 
for the place it has always held in the educa- 
tional system of the United States. The 
question is often debated now as to whether 
the junior college is really a part of secondary 
or of higher education. 
If the 


secondary schools do actually extend their 


jut this is not the essential issue. 


function so as to round out general education 
in the arts and sciences, at least that aspect 
of the junior college will ipso facto become 
secondary education. If institutions of higher 
education continue to offer the same general 
courses in the arts and sciences that same work 
will ipso facto remain a part of higher educa- 
tion. The issue is much more important than 
that. The principal danger of circumscribing 
secondary education or higher education by 
definitions of a straitjacket kind is that 
educators are too likely to be self-complacent, 
satisfied to leave the school as itis. They are 
too inclined to be indifferent about the neces- 
sary adaptation and adjustment of their work 
to the changing needs of the people. Many 
present-day illustrations of that danger could 
be given, but the most striking one is the 
C. C. C. camps. Here are hundreds of 
thousands of boys who have dropped out of 
high school. The high school says they do 
not belong to it. They cannot meet the 
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There- 
Every- 


entrance requirements of the college. 
fore, they do not belong to the college. 
one agrees, however, that they need more 
education. They must not be left to drift in 
idleness. But educators have not come for- 
ward with a solution. 
leges of the country have been shaped into 
patterns too fixed to allow for such quick 
fundamental adjustments. 


The schools and col- 


For Leadership Class 


Probably in part because the secondary 
schools in European countries have been 
designed essentially for the leadership class, 
other educational institutions quite separate 
from both the secondary schools and the 
universities have grown up to fill an educa- 
tional need of that class of people not well 
served by the secondary schools or the uni- 
versities. I can do no better in this brief 
article than to describe one such institution 
which in my opinion not only is rendering 
outstanding service to its clientele but affords 
many lessons for educators in this country 
I refer to the Technological Institute of 
Copenhagen, Denmark. 


Technological Institute 


Located in the very heart of the city only a 
few blocks from the majestic City Hall, the 
Technological Institute occupies a large build- 
ing—perhaps 400 feet long and half as wide 
It was established in 1908 by action of the Fed- 
eration of Danish Industries in Copenhagen 
Throughout its history of nearly 30 years it 
has been under the control of a self-perpetu- 
ating board, but has been increasingly subsi- 
dized by both State and municipal publie funds 

As I made my way into the main adminis 
trative office of the institute and presented 
my card to the young woman in charge she 
explained that not many activities of the 
institute were in progress during the summer 
and that not many of the teachers were present, 
but she would attempt to secure for me a mem- 
ber of the faculty who would be able to answer 
After some 


such questions as I cared to ask 
little maneuvering, which I took to be for the 
purpose of assuring themselves that this visitor 
from the United States was not an unwelecom« 
intruder and that they would be justified in 
devoting the necessary time to his visit, I was 
shown into the office of Edward Wolf. 

I explained to Mr. Wolf that I was inter- 
ested in the Technologica! Institute because 
it represented a type of institution not well 
developed in the United States. I made my 
explanations as simply as possible in the hope 
that this representative of a Danish institu- 
tion would be able to understand my English 
He listened to my explanation for what seemed 
to me an unnecessarily long time before he 
made any response. I finally apologized for 
having to ask him to use English because | 
was unable to use his language. To that 
apology he finally made answer in perfectly 
exquisite English about as follows: ‘‘! 
happy to have this opportunity to repav in 


am 


part my debt to the United States. I shall 
never cease to be grateful for the part which 
Princeton University played in my education in 
permitting me to take courses there and grant- 
ing me a master’s degree. Be assured then 
that anything I can do to make your visit 
more helpful as well as more pleasant, I 
shall be most delighted to do.’”’ I later learned 
that Mr. Wolf was not only one of the admin- 
istrative staff of the Technological Institute 
but also an English lecturer at the University 
of Copenhagen. 


Types of Work 


For 3 hours Mr. Wolf devoted himself to 
showing and explaining the work of the lech- 
nological Institute. It is neither a high school 
nor a college and certainly not a university. 
Yet it is performing some of the most scholarly 
research done anywhere and is undoubtedly 
offering instruction which in some fields is on a 
high university level. The point which in- 
creasingly impressed itself upon me with the 
explanation of each phase of the work was 
that here is an institution designed for a spe- 
cific purpose and it is undisturbed by the fact 
that it is not a secondary school or college or 
university. That point seems to me may be 
of importance to the United States. 

The work of the Technological Institute is 
of three types—(J) Teaching, (2) consultation 
and the resulting experimental work, and (3) 
exhibitory work. Its object is the direct sup- 
port of Danish trades, especially those con- 
cerned with industry and handicraft. While 
there are other Danish institutions which serve 
industry in one way or another, the outstand- 
ing characteristic of the Technological Insti- 
tute is that its service is rendered as directly 
as possible to the man on the job. It is an 
important illustration of the way in which 
technical education is developing in Europe. 

Its teaching work is divided into thre« 
types, all of which are aimed at serving the 


journeyman and not the apprentice. Jt does 


not offer any work for those who are not 
already full-fledged members of a given trade 


or craft. 
jobs and recognize the problems which those 
jobs confront them with are the persons the 
Technological Institute tries to serve. 

The first type of teaching is the full-time 


Men or women who are already in 


day school for those who can come in from 
the provinces and spend uninterrupted time 
at study. These courses may last two weeks; 
they may last ten. But in every case they 
relate to a specific individual trade and can 
be pursued effectively only by masters or 
journeymen skilled in the trade concerned, 
They may be devoted to some highly special 
phase of a trade such as polishing, but they 
may concern the more general phases of a 
trade as well. 

Evening courses of the same general sort 
are maintained for those who live in Copen- 
hagen and may thus continue at their jobs 
while pursuing the courses. There is finally 
the extension teaching which is taken to other 
communities in Denmark and carried on for 
journeymen who cannot leave their tasks and 
attend the full-time day courses. 


Experimental Facilities 


Quite naturally this type of teaching led to 
the problem of how to answer many of the 
questions which confront the journeymen. 
This necessitated the establishment of experi- 
mental facilities in the institute and the 
employment of carefully trained scientists to 
attack the problems for which there seem to 
be no answers at present. The common prac- 
tice is for individuals or more often an indus- 
trial firm to come to the institute with some 
technical difficulty which they are unable to 
surmount. It may be the presence of bubbles 
in loaves of bread, the tendency of an engine 
to overheat under the peculiar conditions 
under which it has to operate or any of hun- 


(Concluded on page 72) 


The Royal Frederik University at Oslo. 
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Congress in session. 


Educational Enaectments of 
the 7oth Congress, First Session 


by Ward W. Keesecker, Specialist in School Legislation 


x * te Kducational enactments of the 
Congress of the United States are 
: E 1all\ ol Nation-wide concern 
| is especially true among 
teacher cational workers, and all citizens 
interest educatio1 Perhaps in no pre- 


Congress have so many 


measure relating to education been intro- 
duced N hstanding the fact that educa- 
tio t United States is generally regarded 
primal ’ i State function, more than 100 
bills relat yg to edueatiol went into the 
Federa iti hopper during the last 
session of ¢ TOSS 

Out of the numerous educational bills which 
wer t 1 approximately a dozen became 
law Be a brief summary of the princi 
pal laws « icted which relate to education 

Focational Education 

Interv Department App opriation <Aet H 
R. 6958 This act includes an increase of 
approximate! $9,000,000 to the sums pre- 
viously aut ed for allotments to the States 
and Territories for vocational education in 
agriculture, trades and industries, and home 
economics, and also an increase of $1,054,000 
for the training of teachers in these fields, and 


furthermore included for the first time an 


appropriati of $1,254,000 to be used in 
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initiating programs providing training for thi 
including teacher 


Approved Aug. 9, 


listributive occupations, 
training in that field. 
1937; Public, No. 249. 

Nore.—The increase above stated was 
previously authorized by the George-Deen 
Act (H. R. 12120) approved June 8, 1936 
This act provided that the States and Terri- 
tories participating in the increased grants are 
required to match by 50 percent the Federal 
increased grants for the first 5 years, after 
which the percentage is to be increased 10 
percent each year until it reaches 100 percent 
in 1947 


Cc. C. C. Education 


Civilian Conservation Corps H. R. 6551 
This measure established the Civilian Con 
servation Corps fora period of 3 years after 
July 1, 1937, ‘“‘for the purpose of providing 
employment, as well as vocational training 
for vouthful citizens ... who are unem- 
ploved and in need of employment, and to a 
extent .. for war veterans and 


through the performance of useful 


limited 
Indians, 
publie work in connection with the conserva- 
tion and development of the natural resources 
of the United States, its Territories, and 
insular possessions: Provided, That at least 
10 hours each week may be devoted to general 
educational and vocational training 
Approved June 28, 1937; Public, No. 163.) 


Relief and School Building Aid 


The Emergency Relief Appropriation Act of 
1937 (H. J. Res. 361). This act stipulated that 
appropriation ‘shall be available for the follow- 
ing classes of public projects, Federal and 
non-Federal, and the amounts to be used for 
each class shall not, except as hereinafter 
respective amounts 


provided, exceed the 


stated, namely: ... (¢) assistance for edu- 


cational, professional, and _ self-help and 
clerical persons and women’s projects, $380,- 
000,000; and (d) National Youth Administra- 
tion, $75,000,000: Provided further, That no 
portion of the funds hereby appropriated shall 
be allocated or used for any purpose except to 
provide relief or work relief for persons in 
need:”’ (except that not more than 5 percent 
of the amount may be used for administrative 
purposes in certain cases). 

This act also expressly provided that funds 
available to the Federal Emergency Adminis- 
tration of Public Works “for the making of 
loans or grants or loans and grants may be 
used for projects (in addition to other purposes 
for which funds may be used) of the following 
classes in amounts not to exceed the sum speci- 
fied for each such class: (a) For school proj 
ects . . . to replace, eliminate, or ameliorate 
existing school facilities or conditions which, in 
the determination of the Administrator, are 
hazardous to the life, safety, or health of 
school children, $60,000,000 for grants and 
$11,000,000 for loans; ig 
29, 1937; Public Res. No. 47 


Approved June 


National Education Association 


Congress approved 8. 709 (same as H. R. 
1713) which amended the charter of the 
National Education Association, Washington, 
D. C., by providing that the qualifications, 
classifications, and rights and obligations of 
its members may be prescribed by bylaws of 
the corporation rather than by the original 
charter. (Approved June 14, 1937; Public, 
No. 146. 


Vilitary and Naval Academies 


The last session of Congress approved H. 
R. 2291 which amended 48 Stat. 73 by pro- 
viding that on and after the date of accrediting 
of United States Military or Naval Academies 
by the Association of American Universities 
the superintendents thereof may, under such 
rules and regulations as the respective Secre- 
taries may make, confer the degree of bachelor 
of science upon such other (previous) graduates 
now living of said academies as shall have met 
the requirements of the respective academies 
for such degree. (Approved July 8, 1937; 
Public, No. 189.) 

In this connection it may be mentioned that 
Congress also approved 8, 1441 which author- 
ized the establishment of a ‘“‘permanent”’ staff 
at the United States Coast Guard Academy. 

Approved Apr. 16, 1937; Public. No. 38.) 
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Education for the Blind 


Two measures were recently approved by 
Congress in aid of education for blind persons, 
namely: 

H. R. 4382, same as S. 1671, which provided 
an additional appropriation of $115,000 to th 
American Printing House for the Blind 
(Lexington, Ky.) for the promotion of educa 
tion of the blind. (Approved Aug. 23, 1937 
Public, No. 339.) 

H. R. 168, which authorized an 
$275,000 annual appropriation to the Library 
of Congress for providing books for tbe bl 
(Approved Apr. 23, 1937; Public, No. 47 


increase of 


ing 


District of Columbia 


Congress has legislative jurisdiction over 
education in the District of Columbia. Below 
three 


relate to education in the 


are reported measures approved 
Congress which 
District: 
Communism (H. R. 148, same as 8. 530 
This measure repealed the ‘‘Red Rider’’ or 
the appropriation act of the public schools of 
the District of Columbia (1935 
vided that no part of any appropriation for the 
nt 


which pri 


public schools shall be available for payme 
of the salary of any person 
cating Communism.”’ In repealing the above 
rider Congress stipulated “‘. . . that nothing 


“teaching or advo 


herein shall be construed as permitting tne 
advocating of Communism.” Approved 
May 28, 1937; Public, No. 119. 

Vocational Rehabilitation (H. R. 157; same 
as S. 671). By the approval of these bills 
Congress increased from $15,000 to $25,000 
the Federal allotted for 
rehabilitation of residents of the 
District of Columbia Approved Apr. 17, 
1937; Public, No. 41 

Southeastern University (H. R. 3406 Chis 
measure changed the name of the ‘Sout! 
University of the Young Men’s 
to “Southeastern | 


grants vocational 


disabled 


eastern 
Christian Association”’ 
versity’, and authorized the university to 
establish from time to time additional ‘“‘schoo!s 
in all departments of science, liberal arts, and 
the professions, and the courses of instructio1 
therein’’, and to grant and confer degrees upor 


the recommendation of the appropriate schoo! 
(Approved Aug. 19, 1937; Public, No. 319 


Puerto Rico 


By approving H. R. 7908 Congress extended 
to Puerto Rico the benefits of the 
Bankhead Act of June 25, 
research into basic laws and principles relating 
to agriculture and for the further development 
of cooperative agricultural extension work 
(Approved Aug. 28, 1937; Public, No. 407 


Note.—Anyone who desires a summary 0 
all measures relating to education before the 
Seventy-fifth Congress, including those which 
failed of enactment in the last session, should 
write for circular No. 171, Educational 
Measures before the Seventy-fifth Congress, 
First Session. Office of Education, Washing 
ton, D. C. Single copies available free upor 
request as long as supply lasts 


Jones 


1935, prov iding for 


vi, 


S® RADIO and 


Network Programs 

The Columbia Broadcasting System an- 
nounces that the American School of the Air 
has returned for its ninth season, with an 
expanded schedule. Programs may be heard 
each day except Saturdays and Sundays over 
the network from 2:30 to 3 p. m., eastern 
standard time Monday has been divided into 
two divisions—the first, Exits and Entrances, 
sponsored by the National Education Associ- 
ation for the first 13 weeks; the second, Human 
telations Forum, sponsored by the Progressive 
Education Association for the final 13 weeks. 
devoted to Literature and 
The final 


ites on Thursdays will be given over 


Tuesdays will be 
Music; Wednesdays to Geography. 
15 mir 
to folk tales, and the first 15 will be divided in 
l5-week periods between Songs for Children 

1 short-wave broadcasts by 


series of 


and a 
children in different European cities. Voca- 
tional Guidance and the Science Club of the 


Air will divide time on Fridays 

The National Broadcasting Co. announces 
that Walter Damrosch has resumed his Music 
Hour broadeast for the tenth 
B. C. Blue and 


ted Networks on Friday from 2 to 3 p. m., 


Appreciation 
consecutive season over the N 


eastern standard time. 
TI e [ nited Com- 
has resumed its weekly radio program 


States Department of 
merce 
on American Industries over C. B.S. on Tues- 
days from 4:30 to 5 p. m., eastern standard 
time. Stories of industries will be given by 
Harry R 
Commerce Roper, who conducted the Nation- 
feature 


Daniel, assistant to Secretary of 


wide radio series last year. A new 
will include two or three episodes in drama- 
tized form, prepared in cooperation with the 
United Interior, 


Office of Education 


States Department of the 


Airways to Learning 

Chicago school children took their educa- 
tion via radio-newspaper instruction when an 
infantile paralysis epidemic caused a 2-week 
postponement of the regular school opening. 
School board officials report that preliminary 
checks of the work are so optimistic that plans 
t 


for continuation of the activity in some form 


are now being discussed 


Interier Radio Studios 

Uncle Sam will soon have a radio studio of 
his own in the new Department of the Interior 
suilding. Work was started early in Septem- 


ber and is expected to be completed this 
month 


detail, but without a transmitter inasmuch as 


Studios will be complete in every 


no provision is made for wave-length assign- 
ments for governmental broadcasts. Depart- 
ment heads, bureau chiefs, and others will use 
the studios for broadcasts, tying into networks 


through their Washington outlets. 


SCREEN 


Directions 

Directions for making different kinds of 
lantern slides, the electric map, spatter work, 
leaves, blue prints, Sepia 


other kinds of visual aids 


pencil outlines of 
prints, and many 
may be found in a 24-page pamphlet by 
Lillian Heathershaw, Drake University, Des 


Price, 25 cents. 


Moines, Iowa. 


Motion-Picture Bulletin 
A bulletin titled The Motion 
the Family is available free to community, 


Picture and 


leaders upon application to the Motion Pic- 
ture Producers & Distributors of America, 
Inc., 28 West Forty-fourth Street, New York 
City. The monthly publication includes com- 
ment on current films by teachers, educators, 


and community leaders. 


Unique Film 

Four In A Book, a two-reel motion picture 
which has been circulated by the American 
Library Association, is now available from the 
Bell & Howell Co. The film was originally 
produced as a project at the library school of 


the University of Illinois. The film drama- 
tizes such commonly accepted library aids as 
the encyclopedia, card indexes, and readers, 
guides. The various sequences of the film are 


effectively tied together with a simple story. 


New Publications 

Keith Tyler of Ohio State University, who 
conducts the Ohio School of the Air, outlines 
a method of selecting suitable programs for 
classroom use in a recent issue of the Ohio 
Radio Announcer 

Listen and Learn, the first of some 40 studies 
covering the field of adult teaching and learn- 
ing to be published over a 5-year period by the 
Adult Education, 
Frank Ernest 


American Association for 
has just come from the press. 
Hill, the author, surveys the field of radio as 
a cultural force, reviewing the history of educa- 
tional and cultural efforts since 1920, when the 
first regular broadcasting license was issued. 
The book points out the difficulties under 
which broadcasting has developed, the suc- 
cessful achievements which stand to its credit, 
and the problems which it faces today. 


Seript Exchange 

The Exchange 
during the past 11,565 
copies of scripts to schools and other organiza- 


Educational Radio Script 


month distributed 


tions. For information regarding this free dis- 
tribution of scripts, address Radio Script 


Exchange, United States Department of the 

Interior, Office of Education, Washington. 
GORDON STUDEBAKER 

Vovember 1937 
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New Government Aids FOR TEACHERS 


by MARGARET F. RYAN 





FREE PUBLICATIONS: Order free publications and other free aids listed from agencies issuing them 


COS] 


PUBLICATIONS: Request only cost publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


enclosing remittance (check or money order) at time of ordering 


Handbook Available 


Stories of American industrial romances are 
Jd in the 100-page Department of Commerce 
undb« roadeasts delivered over the 
Columbia B isting Svstem on the history 
und deve ment of the following selected 
dustri Paints, furs, paper, baking, coal, 
rubber, aut biles, fisheries, textiles, lumber, 
sugar, meat packing, shipping, building con- 
ructio! I ind steel, electrical goods, air- 
nditio1 ng and preserving, railway 
stems, ag tural implements, office appli- 
ces, cake icturing, recreational indus- 
ries, and 1 ndustries of tomorrow This 
andl istrat costs 10 cents 
@® Wha edik cabinet should con 
tain, what the ipplies cost, what antiseptics, 
mulants tifrices, ete., the family needs 
re give Home Medicine Cabinet, a 
yublicatic the consumers’ project unde! 
the sup the Department of Labor. 


Write to tl Department of Labor, Washing- 


s P ae Na gation and the l'se of the 
( he Department of Com- 
ce, of value the solution of such prob- 
ns as ling, Javout of courses, and 
ther feature f navigation, contains 44 illus- 
rations a 1 es pract cal examples in pilot- 
g, dead 1 ng, and radio navigation 
Several ne graphs and diagrams by means of 
ch ma the problems of air navigation 
es ‘ the necessity of computa 
ns or the « struction of a triangle of 
ocities are given in the appendix By use 
f these charts, pilots may read at a glance the 
inswer te problems nvolving the effect of 
nd or t peed-distance relations Price, 
dU cents a gie Copy; 20 cents each if pur- 
hased it { f 20 or more in one shipment 
to one a 


Answers Requests 


The } ed Woman Homemaker in the 
United Stat, Her Responsibility for Family 
Support. W en’s Bureau Bulletin No. 148, 
Was writt inswer to the many requests 
from orga itions and individuals, both in 
this country and abroad, for information as 


to the twofold responsibility of more than 


0% Million employed women homemakers, 
million of whom have no 


10 cents 


approximate ] 
man at the ( 


id of the family. 
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STORIES OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


UMITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 





@ The Resettlement Administration of the 
Department of Agriculture now has available 
the following free printed leaflets, folders, and 
pamphlets describing its various activities 
and services to farmers: Helping the Farmer 
Adjust His Debts. . . The Work of Re- 
settlement Towns 
What the Resettlement Has Done. . . The 
Plow That Broke the Plains. 


Greenbelt 


Slide and Lecture 

New Ideas in Irrigation Agriculture, a cur- 
rent slide lecture available to high schools and 
colleges, presents practical lessons in irrigation 
farming, including fundamental principles in 
irrigation practices, plans for land use, various 
needs found on irrigation projects, and effec- 
tive methods for controlling and eradicating 
damaging perennial weeds. A printed lecture 
accompanies the slides. 

Schools and extension study groups desiring 
to borrow these slides may have them in the 
order of request merely by payment of express 
charges. Requests for the slides should be 
made to the Commissioner, Bureau of Recla- 
mation, Washington, D. C 





Soil-Survey Maps 

he soil survey division of the Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils, Department of Agricul- 
ture, in cooperation with State organizations 
is conducting soil research and detailed soil 
mapping of millions of acres annually cove-sing 
many counties. 
Lime? Can 
Is it 


Soil survey maps and reports 


Does the soil need drainage? 
it grow alfalfa? Bright-leaf tobacco? 
likely to wash? 
help the farmer to answer these questions 
They show the soil on each field, its origin, the 
character of the surface soil and of the subsoil, 
its fitness for crops, and the best methods of 
management. Each report contains a descrip- 
tion of the climate and other features affecting 
the agriculture of the region and a brief history 
of the 
Has your county been surveyed? Why not 


development of farming in the area. 
inquire? 


Selected Charts 

A series of film strips of 26 selected charts 
on wheat, cotton, dairy products, and a num- 
ber of other subjects have been prepared by 
the Division of Cooperative Extension in 
cooperation with the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. They may be purchased for 50 
cents froom Dewey & Dewey, Kenosha, Wis., 
after first obtaining authorization from the 
United Department of Agriculture. 
Blanks for this purpose will be supplied upon 


request to the Division of Cooperative Exten- 


States 


Included in the series available are the 


Sion, 


follow ing 





: : = Number of 

jet = 1937 outlook chart for frames 
38 W heat _. = 
RE Poultry and eggs a 
29 Cotton = 
94 Dairy products aos 





Data on expenditures from public and from 
private funds, on the administration of public 
and of private funds by public and by private 
agencies, on relief administered by public 
agencies—veterans’ relief, mothers’ aid, old- 
age assistance, aid to the blind—on general 
relief administered by private agencies—Non- 
sectarian, Jewish, Catholic, and others- and 
on meals and lodgings for the homeless and 
transient, are given in Children’s Bureau 
Publication No. 237, Trends in Different Types 
of Public and Private Relief in Urban Areas, 


( / fe 
1929-1935 


] Price, 15 cents. 





















Statue of Columbus in Cathedral Plaza 
Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic. 


. * * The Office of Eedueation is launchir ey 


into a new field this month with the 


initiation of a series of nationa 
broadcasts on Lati Americal 
civilization and culture. Thi programs 
opened on November 1 and consist of 26 
weekly broadcasts, entitled “Brave New 
World,” presented in cooperation with the 
Columbia Broadcasting System 
When you and I were in grade school, Sout! 
America meant little more to most of us 


han a large pear-shaped outline map divided 
into irregularly shaped countries labeled wit! 
Peru, Keuador 


others Central 


unfamiliar names Solivia, 
Uruguay, 
America and 
edged crescent joining the continent of Sout! 


nited 


Venezuela and 


great jagged 


Mexico meant a 


America at one end with the [ 
at the other. 
Life in these countries, as we saw it, revolved 


around vast coast lines, unpenetrated forests, 
isolated towns, peopled invariably with sturd) 
When we 


up, we added to these impressions throug} 
the We read of 


vrew 


heroes and beautiful women 


information in newspapers 


strong Latin American rulers warding off 
commercial intrusions, of civil war tragedies 
reminiscent of our own history, and the 


development of diplomatic alliances betwee 


one Latin American country and another for 


mutual advancement and protection 
Good Neighbor Policy 
In recent years there has developed in the 


a deepening realiza 


Latin 


minds of many American 
tion of the 


countries as peace-loving, thinking people wit! 


inhabitants of Americar 


7o 


“Brave New World” Broadeasts 


by William Dow Boutwell, Director Educational Radio 
Project, Office of Education 


[Iustrations, Courtesy Pan American Airways System] 


a tremendous capacity for friendship, hard- 
vorking fathers and mothers of families, note- 
statesmen—important southern neigh- 
the United States. With this 
attitude there has grown up a national desire 
eall the Good Neighbor 


worthy 


bors to new 


to promote what we 


Policy between them and us. The sincerity 
of the present friendly relation existing be- 
tween the two continents was evidenced this 


summer in speeches at the Buenos Aires Con- 
moving 
Roosevelt. 


broadcasts have 


ference and in the deeply popular 


welcome accorded President 

The Brave New World’”’ 
been designed to give us of the United States 
adults 


and children—an informative, accurate 


picture of the people of Latin America. Their 
customs and traditions, their physical environ- 
ment and their man-made architecture, their 
music and art and books, their homes and 


gardens and family life, their means of earning 
a living and their way of seeking relaxation 
all the things that go to make up the civiliza- 
tion and culture of nations find a place in the 
broadcasts 

history and 


The story of Latin-American 


civilization, ancient and modern, is in many 
respects one of the most colorful stories that 
told It e the 


and strangeness, 


can be mntains elements of 


romance—beauty adven- 


ture, love, pathos, and glory. These broad 
casts will bring a broad array of ancient cere- 
monies, traditions, and glory; medieval gods 


the Mava 


; Spanish explorers seeking Eldora- 


and heroes and splendors of 


architecture 


dos; new-born nations writing declarations of 


independence; a nineteenth century “‘league of 


nations’; sugar, coffee, and cotton plantations 


not unlike those of our own Southern States 


but very much larger; art and operas, sere- 
nades and color-teeming sunlight; natural mar 
vels of mountain and river entrancing the 
heart of traveler and poet; schools and univer- 


tennis champions 


sities, libraries, factories, 
and 20 Latin-American nations climbing 
steadily upward and onward. 


The life of a social group in any era, modern 
or primitive, is invariably wrapped around the 
activities, emotions, and ambitions of its 
leader, so much so that the life of the leader is 
an index to his people and his times 
the Office of Education 


has built this radio program to a large extent 


virtually 


Kee ping this in mind 


around the lives of famous Latin-American 
characters, a large number of whom have 
hitherto been unknown to you and to me, 
even by name We shall hear adventure tales 
of Cortés and Pizarro meeting with the 
loval zealots of an old religion; we shall 


hear the heroic tale of Bello and Olmedo, 
Miranda and Bolivar, crusaders for South 
American liberation; the inspiring story of 


Sarmiento, President of Argentina, who set up 
the modern school system in his native land 
and originated the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to 
Indian lad who 
instituted 


Animals; of Benito Judrez, the 
became President of Mexico. 


died 


enemies; we 


before a 
shall 
and the 


social reforms and 


squad of political 


folk 


Latin-American dance rhythms; 


tiring 


songs and serenades 


listen to 
we shall hear 
the poems of Amado Nervo and Rubén Dario, 
modernistie Lat American poets. 

Commissioner Comments 


‘*'This will probably be the first time in his- 


tory’, Commissioner Studebaker says, ‘‘that 
one government has spent time and money on 


a sustained effort to help its own citizens 


appreciate the ideals of peoples across the 


border While war and talk of war are 
darkening the horizon, it is heartening that 
the Americans are working for peace. I re- 


gard the radio series as a most appropriate wa) 
of furthering the spirit and objectives of the 


Buenos Aires Conference 


Diplomatic representatives from all the 


Latin American Republics have endorsed the 


project ; 


Cooperating in the enterprise sre the Pan 


American Union and many civie and educa- 


tional organizations Especially close ¢0- 
operation is being developed with secondary 
schools of the country \lready many schools 
have reported plans to relate these programs 
assemblies and history and current 


Wit! Pan 
the Junior Red Cross, Parent 


to their 


events studies the American 


Student League 


and Teacher Associations and other organiza- 


tions that have promised cooperation, this 
program will no doubt reach several million 


listeners and develop new techniques in the 


radio and edueation 
World”’ is the eighth coast-to- 


coordination of 

ig New 
coast educational prograin sponsored by the 
Office of Eduecatior 
began in 1933 with the preduction of ‘f kduca- 


Brave 


Broadcasting activities 


tion in the News’, still on the airways. 
A program going into its second year is the 
“World Is Yours dramatizations of the 


Smithsonian Institution Other programs 


have dealt with safety, science, literature, 
history and the Bill of Rights Many of the 
scripts used are now available to schools 


through the Educational Radio Seript 


Exchange. 
November 193, 
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Native ranchers of the Argentine pampas. 


BEGINNID NOVEMBER 1, and continuing 
through April 25, 1938, “Brave New World’ 
will be heard every Monday night over the 


Columbia Broadcasting Svstem at these hours 


10:30-11:00 eastern standard time; 9:30 
10:00 central standard time; 8:30-9:00 
mountain time and 7:30-8:00 Pacifie time 
Following ire the titles of the complete 
serie | am 


Conquistadors, 1492-1532 


1. Conquerors or A New Wor bp. 
Life early davs when adventurers from 
Spain crowded Santo Domingo, the ‘‘cra- 
dle of America Cortés, Pizarro, Balboa, 
and ther conquistadors leave Santo 
Domingo to conquer the mainland 
Modern Santo Domingo, where American 
nations are erecting a memorial light- 
house to Columbus 

2. THe EMPIRE OF THE SUN 
Pizarro encounters the Inca Empire 
Life in ancient city of Cuzeo—The Inca 
and his court—-Communal life—Roads 
inifying the empire from Colombia to 
Argentina—Conquest by Pizarro— Mod- 
ern archeological work 

3. THE MAGNIFICENT MAYANS. 
Advanced Mexican civilization—Archi- 


calendar, agriculture, religion 
fecent uncovering of ruins by archeolo 
gists of Mexico and the United States 


tecture 


( olonial Period, 1532-1810 


4. VoIces IN THE WILDERNESS. 


Padre Las Casas, protector of the In- 
dians——His arguments before the Spanish 
throne and work in America to uplift 
aborigines Modern friends of the In- 


liar Rondon of Brazil and other modern 


retormers 


Liberators, 1810-26 


). Tue Damon AND PyTHIAs OF THE REVO- 
Bell Venezuela and Olmedo of Ecua- 
dor, part of a group, including Miranda 
and Bolivar, planning for South America’s 
freed Their activities in Europe and 
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What the “Brave New World” Broadeasts Cover 








return to South America to participate 
in revolution—The onward march of 
education and literature in the struggling 
young nations. 


America’s Most_ Famous INTERVIEW 


Bolivar and San Martin discuss problems 
of a continent in history’s famous secret 
interview—History of independence move- 
ment revolving around these leaders. 


EARLY EFFORTS FOR AN AMERICAN 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
The Panama Congress (1826 Bolivar’s 


efforts to achieve American unity 
Attitudes of United States and England. 


CHRIST OF THE ANDES, 


Story of the statue, erected as result of 
settlement of boundary dispute between 
Chile and Argentina—Place of arbitration 
in Pan American relations. 


Guatemalan flower \v ender. 


Leaders in Nation Building, 1826-1900 


THE SCHOOLMASTER PRESIDENT. 


Sarmiento of Argentina—Founding of 


modern school system, with help of 
teachers from United States His_ ac- 
tivities as a member of Congress, Direc- 


tor of Edueation, author of twoscore 
books. 

Tue BeLovep RULER. 

Dom Pedro II of Brazil—Patron of Arts 
and Sciences—His wise rule. Brazil in 


the middle of the nineteenth century. 


Tue Lirrir INDIAN oF Mexico. 
Benito Judrez, the Indian lad of Oaxaca 
President of Mexico, 


and reorganized his 


became con- 


Maximilian 


who 
quered 
nation, 


\ CARIBBEAN PILGRIM, 


Eugenio de Hostos of Puerto Rico, re- 
markable intellectual, who contributed to 


education in his native island, and other 
sections of Latin America, including 
Chile, Peru, Ecuador, Venezuela, the 
Dominican Republic and Haiti and advo- 
cated freedom and unity for all the West 
Indies. 


Highlights in a Century of Pan Americanism 


13. Tue StruGGite or Four GREAT SECRE- 
rARIES OF STATE FOR PAN AMERICAN 
UNITY. 


Henry Clay, James G. Blaine, Elihu Root, 
and Cordell Hull. 


Idealists, Early Twentieth Century 


1. ARIEL AND LATIN AMERICAN IDEALISTS. 


Story of Rodé’s book, Ariel, as descriptive 
of intellectual life in South America, and 
struggle of southern youth to choose 


between idealism and materialism— Mod- 
ern student movement. 
15. AMaApO NERVO ANbD RvusBpEeN Dario 


MopeErnist Poets. 

Their travels and writings in the Ameri- 
cas, Paris, and Madrid—High place of 
poets in Latin America. Women poets like 


Juana Inés de la Cruz and Gabriela 

Mistral. 

Modern Interests of United States in 
Latin America 


16. TEMPLES TO FRIENDSHIP. 


Washington: Pan American Union, various 
departments of Government, Latin Amer- 
ican embassies—-New York: Hispanie Mu- 
seum, Consulates and commercial houses 
Universities: California, Texas, etc 
BeLow THE’ R10 


17. BREAKFAST FROM 


GRANDE. 


Story of products seen on our breakfast 
table that come from Latin America 
sugar, coffee, bananas, silver, tin, alumi- 
num, and rubber. 

UNEFIER 


18. INTER-AMERICAN COMMERCE 


AND DIVIDER. 


Modern nations bid for Latin American 
trade—Background and significance of 
the Hull Reciprocal Trade Treaties. 

19. A CARIBBEAN CRUISE. 
Visit to historic lands made famous by 
conquistadores, pirates, sugar planters, 


soldiers of fortune, marines, missionaries, 
businessmen, and scientists. 


20. Wines Over Soutsn AMERICA, 


Glimpses at Miami, some of the West 
Indies, the largest Asphalt Lake. the 
largest river, highest American moun- 


tains, greatest coffee plantations, and gor- 
geous Latin American cities. 


Native orchestra in Peru. 
















21. Down Tue Pan AMER 


Day by day from San At 


Mexico City, Central 
Colombia to Argentina 
? 


of seaports, capits 
America A guide for 





Culture in Latin 


22. Tue LAND or Musi 
From folk songs to svin 
of an art still little k: 
lovers— Development 
Latin America. 


23. Art ENDURES 
Typical painters and 
and modern 

24. ROMANCE OF SCIENC! 


Humboldt, Darwin, Step 


mri Care 
( wo 

! thie dance 

‘ . i 7 
Aga 





Che fight to conquer the tropics; Finlay 


Cuba, Oswaldo Cruz of Brazil, Gorgas 
Panama—Modern Institutions like 
Butantar snake farm) of Brazil 


25. THe STRUGGLE FOR LEARNING. 


Highlights in development of educatior 
from the first university in Lima (1551) t 
| it) Mexico i 


! 
road from Las Casas to universal educa 





Cultural Exchange in Inter-American Life 


26. MERCHANTS OF LIGHT 


(00d neignbors exchanging their best In 
ntellectual and spiritual life—Carrying 
out the treaty on Cultural Exchange at 
Bueno Aires Conference—-How former 
ach of inderstanding between Anglo 
Saxons and Latin Americans is being over 


y 








72 





CBS yroduction director 


Radio Director and Staff 


Wittram Dow 
Ikduecationa! tadio Project of the Office of 


BourweE.u., director of the 


education, is in charge of the Latin American 
eri His staff include 

Samuel Guy Inman, technical adviser of the 
program author, lecturer, and authority on 
Latin America; adviser to the United State 
lelegation at Buenos Aires Inter-American 
Peace Conferences 1936 Shannon Allen, 
‘ tant director and program executive 
Philip Leonard Green, research supervisor 
Irving Reis, 
Philip H. Cohen, 


Jernard C. Schoenfeld. author 


i ociate productiolr director Rudolp! 
Schramm, musical director BB. P. Brodinsky, 
audience preparation director tichard Philip 


Herget, busin 


Manage 


Secondary and 


Higher Education 
( onclu led ror page 66 


dreds of problem The regulations of the 
institute provide for setting ip specific experi- 
mental arrangements to investigate the prob- 
lem in questo! Generally, the firm con- 
cerned will supp a considerable amount of 
the funds, perhaps all of them, and the 
answer when found will, if desired, be the 
property of the firm. In this way the insti- 


earch for many 


tute supplic s faciliti 
industries and makes it unnecessary for indus- 
tries to maintain their own extensive research 
organizations The experimental laboratories 
through which I passed, one after another, while 
obviously designed to attack rather specific 
problems, showed clear the fundamental 
scientific basis upon which the answers were 
Hpeing sought 

The institute pul rhe a& seri of bulletins 
to provide the jatest technical information on 


the particular aspect of the trade discussed 


It also lines its corridors with displays of suc} 
products of industry as will be most valuable 
in stimulating workmen to the highest possible 
tandards of wor! It appeals not to the man 
who is threatenee th the 1o Ol fil job but 
to the uperior yorkmen, foremen, and other 
officers It is to the industrial workers of Den- 


mark what the medical clinic of the Mayo 
Foundation ts to the physicians of this country. 


sut it is neither high school nor college 


Its requirements for admission are notin terms 


of previous educational work It saw clearly 
an educational need and went about fear- 
lessly to meet it 


Survey Findings Presented 


Ne gro 


annual 


The Conference of Presidents of 
Land-Grant College holding its 
Washington November 15-17 


One of the sessions of the meeting is devoted 


meeting in 


to a presentation and discussion of findings of 
the National Survey of Vocational Education 
and Guidance of Negros recently conducted 
bv the Office of Iducatior The opening 
addre of this session was given by Ambrose 
Caliver, senior specialist in the education of 
Negroes, who was director of the survey 

The Negro land-grant colleges have beer 
invited to cooperate in the regional conferences 
on problems of vocational education of Negroes 
being planned by the Office of Icducation as a 
follow-up of the surve 

This is in line with the cooperation which 
I throughout the 


the c colle ue ive give! 


conduct of the irvey, and in harmony with 
theis major purpose of providing leadership in 
the field of vocational education 

President M. F. Whittaker of South Caro- 
lina State College for Negroes is president of 
the Conference of Negro Land-Grant College 
Presidents, and President R. B. Atwood of 
Kentucky State Industrial College is secretary. 
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State Education Departments Aid CEC 


by Howard W. Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Education 


x** x What do the 


ication think of the development 


Stat departments of 
the educational program in CCC 
mps? A 


Kducation a few 


survey conducted by 


the Offices months ago 


reveaied 


le interest on the part of State 
department n the growth of camp education 
and a yw raat to cooperate closely in 
efforts to prove and expand the program 


“T am pleased with its development, ’ wrote 


Superintendent H. Ik. Hendrix of Arizona, “‘and 
J am yw gy that more time could be given 
to the « ition of the young men in these 
cam I think you have shown a definite 
trend the direction in which the educational 


progral lemocracy hould yo by you! 


methods and result CCC camps.” 

What State departments contribute 
to the « educational movement? Super 
ntendent Iugene B. Elliott of Michigan, 
repli It our fundamental philosophy 
that the State lepartment should contribute 
as far a ble in filling the gaps between 

ir tradit 11 educational program and that 

{ f pective enrollees find them 


State Aids 


Wi! State departments doing to fill the 
iD ( > iperintendent elliott 
aks? Increasing] they are contributing 
frol rees and facilities to the camp 
The recent irvey conducted by 
the Off beducatic revealed that this 
ta ( uri all the way from advisory 
ervice rriculum planning to supplying 
eat teacher! and textbooks for thre 
The § Department of Kducation of 

| th Jo} | Coxe, State high 
( lurnishe free textbooks to 
tudent the CCC camps in this State 
for same filed by the parish 

te Che furnishing of free text 

books | State department of education is 
( terest furthering the edu- 
; Lhese camp From 
Ne Mi Superintendent H. R. Rodgers 
ey \ cat i chools are open to 
COC ea eo In a number of case 
+} e} itilized by boys at the camps 
LVe 4 vive pecial leave to attend 


Will Grant Certificates 


y " ts of education in six States have 
arra ed t camp Kivisers to grant ele 
menta certificates to CCC enrollees 

( wninations, and depart 

rr e State have agreed to grant 
lit the same manner Stats 

lepart author ing thi vstem for 
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accrediting elementary school work are those 
of Arkansas, Michigan, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, and West Virginia; and 
State departments approving the same method 
for high-school credit include Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia. 

Kight 


county and city schcol officials to offer CCC 


State departments have authorized 


enrollees special examinations for elementary 
school certificates, and nine State departments 
have made a similar arrangement for high- 
school accreditment 

Approximately 9,000 enrollees took advan 
obtain school 


tage of the opportunity to 


diplomas during the past 


6,706 men 


certificates and 


school year, with receiving ele 


mentary school certificates and 2,057 re 


ceiving high-school diplomas. On graduation 
day at Oklahoma City, Okla., last May 29, 
the Oklahoma department of education issued 
certificates to 172 CCC 


elementary school 


enroll cs 
Vocational Facilities 


Of particular significance has been the 
interest of State departments in the extension 


Kach 


enrollee needs to be made employable, so that 


of vocational training in the camps. 


upon release from camp, he may be more of a 
self-sustaining citizen Public-school officials 
are coming to recognize the extensive Oppor 
tunity in the corps to grapple with the voca- 
tional problems of thousands of young met 


each veal They realize that, if a good job is 
done by these men in camp, they will return 
to their communities with ambition, skills, 
and a readiness to work. 

The State departments of Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Kansas, Missouri, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, and Pennsyl- 
Vania have sent 


vocational instruetors into 


the camps or have helped local schools make 
their 


able to CCC men Last 


vocational instructors and shops avail 
spring the North 
Clyde A 


industrial 


Carolina State Superintendent, Dr 
erwin, sent 40 agricultural and 
arts instructors into the camps of that State. 


Planning Camp Courses 


In a vocational training school at Williams 
port, Pa., 200 enrollees from 11 nearby CCC 
camps are now taking training 8 hours each 
Saturday At Toledo, Ohio, the 


cooperation with the State 


local board 
of education, tn 
board of vocational education, has established 


a vocational training center for enrollees 


returning from camp. This center has served 
over 3,000 former CCC men during the past 
year 

educational officials of Arkansas, 
Idaho, lowa, Kansas, Nevada, North Carolina, 


State 


‘ 


Virginia, and Washington have advised CC( 
camp instructors on the organization of camp 
methods of Cali- 
fornia and Idaho departments of education 


courses and instruction. 
have established a correspondence extension 
service for CCC enrollees and are offering 


‘ 


courses ranging from elementary to college 


levels at a very low rate of charge. The 
Massachusetts State department is planning 
to extend a similar service to the camps. 
Adult education classes conducted under the 
auspices of California, Indiana, lowa, and 
Kansas State departments are open to CCC 
enrollees free of charge. 

The Michigan department of education 
elected the CCC district educational adviser 
of Michigan, Sam H. Hill, to the State council 
of education, an organization which serves as 
a clearing house for educational developments 
in the State Mr. Hill’s selection for this 
post was a significant step in the integration 
activities in 


of camp and publie school 


Michigan 
School Facilities Available 


State school superintendents in practically 
every State have encouraged county and city 
superintendents to make their school facilities 
available to CCC men insofar as conditions 
will permit. As a result, hundreds of class 
rooms, shops, libraries, gymnasiums, and 
playgrounds belonging to the publie schools 
have been placed at the disposal of the camps 
During the past school year, over 7,500 en 
rollees on a monthly avcrage attended classes 


in nearby public-school systems 
( oncluded on page 76) 


CCC Enrollees Train in Williamsport, 


Penna., Schools 
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On the Cover 


A Jand-grant institution, Ohio State Univer 


sity, furnished the picture for Scnoo. Lirr’s 
cover page this month. We appreciate this 
courtesy and cooperation. 

On pages 80-81 will be found a special 
feature on the land-grant institutions. The 
annual meeting of the Association of Land- 


Grant Colleges and Universities is being held 
in Washington as we go to press 


Among the Authors 


Warp W. KEESECKER, 
legislation, Office of Education, 
article entitled “Educational | 
the Seventy-fifth 
Dr. Keesecker points out that 


specialist in sehool 

presents al 
nactments ol 
Congress First Session).”’ 
“perhaps in no 


previous session of Congress have so many 


measures relating to education been intro 
duced.”” More than 100 such bills, he states, 
went into the Federal legislative hopper, wit! 


a dozen of them becoming laws 


TUROSIENSKI 
Office ol 


SEVERIN K. specialist ir 


comparative education, Education, 
gives an enlightening description of educatior 
in Yugoslavia. Dr spent 10 
weeks during the past year, in 


Turosiet Sk 
Yugoslavia, 
With 


Education, 


studying phases of its education system. 
Ministry of 
institutions of 


the cooperation of the 
1 al 


based, 


formation 


kinds l 


he visited many 


parts of that country. The article is 


for the most part, upon first-hand in 


obtained by the author 


7A 


educational 


purpose ol 
irtner the 


country with Ls 


i TF O RIAL 


The Land-Grant Colleges 


SEVENTY-FIVE 


ican colleges and universities at that time were following essentially the traditional 


Amer- 


YEARS AGO President Lincoln signed the Morrill Act. 


classical education pattern. College education was for a leisure class, or at most a 


class devoted public life and to the professions of law. theology, and medicine. 


The Morrill Act represented a protest against this. America was a Nation of manual 


workers. A college education suited to their needs was imperative. 
Therefore, in spite of the reticence always felt by Congress with respect to inter- 
fering with the States’ control of education, the Morrill Act set aside certain public 


lands or the equivalent in scrip to assist each State to establish a college “to promote 


the liberal and practical education of the industrial classes in the several pursuits and 
professions of life.”’ 
The importance of the public attitude thus expressed can hardly be overesti- 


mated. Farmers and factory workers should have colleges suited to their needs, 


By inference farmers and factory workers should be expected to avail themselves 


of those colleges. No peasant class of rural workers should be allowed to develop 


whose horizons were limited to what they could see from their doorsteps. 


The effectiveness of the plan set up by Congress in 1862 is attested on every 

I Pp * a 
nand. Perhaps the most striking evidence of the love of college education among 
the land-grant colleges is the zeal for college 


If all the 


the “industrial classes” fostered by 


education which has characterized our frontier States. States were listed 
in order of the percentage of their young people who avail themselves of college educa- 
tion, the newer States stand well at the top of the list. In fact. of the highest ranking 
15 States, 14 are west of the Mississippi River. 


Hats off to the land-grant colleges, builders of equality of opportunity! 


YW, Bectldenhs 


Commissioner of Education 


FREDERICK J. Keuiy, Chief, Division of CarL A. JESSEN, specialist in secondary 
Higher Edueation, in his article this month in education, presents his final article in the 
‘series entitled ‘‘Observations on a Visit to series on Registrations in High-School Sub- 
‘uropean Universities’’, discusses the line be- jects. This closing article deals with regis- 
tween secondary and higher education and in trations in vocational subjects. Lester B. 
same article gives an interesting descrip- HERLIHY, assistant statistician, has prepared 
tion of the Technological Institute in Copen- the extensive tables appearing with these 
agen Dr. Kelly’s third article will appear articles. The series, beginning in last Feb- 


the December issue ruary’s issue of Scuoo.t Lire, has discussed 


the following fields: Commercial subjects, 


director of the mathematies, history, social studies other 


Office of 


Dow BouTWELL, 
of the 


WILLIAM 


radio project than history, science, languages, fine arts and 


Education, in his article entitled ‘‘Brave New physical education, and vocational subjects. 
World’, presents a description of the new teprints of these articles are available, until 

series of 26 weekly educational broadcasts the supply is exhausted, from the Office of 
hich dramatize Latin-American life. The Education 


‘to promote 
this 


this unusual series is 
executive director of the 


AUBREY WILLIAMS, 
National Youth Administration, tells in this 


good neighbor policy of 


itin America 
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month Ss 


Maine Mr. Williams states as the purpose 
of this project that it is ‘“‘to demonstrate the 
soundness of career selection on the basis of 
practical orking experience in a predeter 
mined variety of occupations 


HARMON J. CHAMBERLAIN, in carrying out 
one of thi tial projects of the Library 
Service D sion of the Office of Edueation, 
made a survey of library services in connection 
with CCC camps His survey included visits 
to 24 cam n 6 Eastern States—namelvy, 
Virginia, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, 
Connecticut, and Pennsylvania. Since the 
general administration of the Civilian Conser- 
vation Corps is under the United States Army, 
its mall graphical divisions are the nine 
Army corps areas The five New England 
States comprise the First Corps Area; New 
York, Ne ersey. and Delaware, the Second; 
and Per vania, Marvland, the District of 


1 Virginia, the Third 


On Your Calendar 


Decembet always an “open season’’ for 
educationa conferences and this vear’s 
Christma olidays are no exception As is 
frequent the case, many national associa- 
tions have arranged to meet in the same city 
and at the ume time as other associations in 
the same general field, so that members may 
take advantage of sessions of special interest 
to them each convention 

rH AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THI 
ADVANCEMENT OF SciENCE meets in Indi 
anapolis December 27-January 1 At the 
same time Indianapolis many scientists will 
meet also th the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION O} 
Puysics TEAcHERS, the BoTANICAL SOcIETY 
or AMERI ind the MATHEMATICAL Asso- 


CIATION OF AMERICA 
The MopERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION meets 


i Chicag December 28-30 Also in 
Chicago convene the AMERICAN Assoctia- 
rioN OF TEACHERS OF FRENCH, December 30; 
the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF 
GERMAN, December 27; the AMERICAN Asso 
CIATION OF TEACHERS OF ITALIAN, December 
28-29; t AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACH 
ERS OF SPANISH, December 30-31; the Lin 
GuisTic Socrery OF AMERICA, December 27 
28; and the NATIONAI FEDERATION O} 
MoperRN LANGUAGE TEACHERS, December 29 

Che meeting of the AssocriaATION OF AMERI 
CAN GEOGRAPHERS at Ann Arbor, Mich., on 
December 28-30, will be followed by the 3-day 
session of the Nationat CounciL oF GEOG 
RAPHY ly ERS 

Other « cational conferences of national 
IMmMportal ee 
AMERICAN CatHotic PHILoOsopHicaL Asso 


CIATION iW York City December 29-30 


AMERK KEcONOMI ASSOCIATION Atlan- 
lic City. N. J December 28-30 

AMERI fisTORICAL ASSOCIATION Phila 
delp Decembe 9-3] 
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ssue, of the Quoddy Work Experience 
Project, being conducted at Quoddy Village, 


AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION, 
Philadelphia. December 28-30. 
AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION. 
tic City, N. J. December 27-30. 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA. 
ton, D. C December 28-30. 
Music TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 

December 29-31. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SPEECH. New York City. 
NATIONAL COLLEGIATE ATHLETI 
TION Vew York City. December 29-30. 
AMERICAN StTupDENT HEALTH ASSOCIATION 


December 30-31. 


Atlan- 

Washing- 
Pittsburgh 
TEACHERS OF 


December 29-31. 


ASSOCIA- 


Chicago 





Education on the Air 


“THE WORLD IS YOURS” 
Smithsonian Institution dramatizations 
Sundays, 4:30 p. m. EST, 3:30 p. m. CST 
2:30 p. m. MT, and 1:30 p. m. PT. 
NBC-Red Network 


“BRAVE NEW WORLD” 


Dramatizations of Latin American life 
and culture 
Mondays, 10:30 p.m. EST, 9:30 p. m. CST 
8:30 p. m. MT, and 7:30 p. m. PT. 
Columbia Network 
(Beginning November 1) 
“EDUCATION IN THE NEWS” 
Highlights of educational developments 
of the week 
Fridays, 6 p. m. EST, 5 p. m. CST, 
1p. m. MT, and 3 p. m. PT. 
NBC-Red Network 





Vocational Convention 


The American Vocational Association, Inc., 
will hold its thirty-first annual convention in 
Baltimore, December 1 to 4, inclusive. This 
is the first time the convention has ever been 
held in the ‘‘Monumental City’ and the 
first time in the East since 1931. 

The first vocational association—The Na- 
tional Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
K-dueation In 1917, 


the name of the organization was changed to 


was organized in 1906. 


the National Society for Vocational Educa- 
tion. This society, as well as the Vocational 
Education Association of the Middle West, 
which was organized in 1914, continued to 
function until 1926, when the two organiza- 


tions amalgamated and became known as the 
American Vocational Association. 

The National Association of State Directors 
of Vocational Education, which is composed of 
State superintendents, State directors, teach- 
er-trainers, and other leaders in vocational 
education, will meet on November 29-30. 
The American Vocational Association execu- 
tive committee will begin its meetings on 
November 27. 

The membership of the association is over 
17,000. Nearly every State and the District 
of Columbia have vocational associations 
affiliated with the American Vocational 
Association. 

In addition to directors and supervisors of 
vocational education, and other school officials 
and teachers representing agricultural educa- 
tion, commercial education, vocational guid- 
ance, home economics education, industrial 
arts education, part-time education, voca- 
tional rehabilitation, and trade and industrial 
education, employers, labor leaders, and others 


will be in attendance 


x * * 


State Education Departments 


(Concluded from page 73) 


Wherever tuition is charged for special 
training in the Wisconsin State 
Superintendent John Callahan has advised 
local school officials to study the situation 


schools, 


carefully and “if circumstances permit, to 
waive their right to collect tuition for the 
CCC boys who are ambitious and deserving.”’ 


Possibilities for Camp Education 


Many of the State superintendents would 
like to see the camp educational program 
broadened and given further support. Super 
intendent E. W. Butterfield, of Connecticut, 
writes: “I wish it were possible to have at 
each of the camps a fully equipped automo- 
bile shop with some mechanic as a teacher.” 
Superintendent W. T. Markham, of Kansas, 
states: “If a larger percent of the funds allo- 
cated for CCC camp purposes could be al- 
located to education, I am convinced that a 
worth-while program could be carried forward.” 

After praising the development of educa- 
tion in the camps, Superintendent W. W. 
‘rent, of West Virginia, makes a plea that 
education be made more of a coordinate 
purpose of the camps. ‘‘This may be done” 
says Dr. Trent, “by assigning 2 or 3 half- 
days per week on regular time or allowing 
those men who are doing this type of work 
1 or 2 hours per day out of the regular 
dav schedule.”’ 

Many other suggestions have been received 
from the State superintendents dealing with 
improving camp school practices, guidance, 
vocational training, and follow-up activities. 
All of these recommendations are helpful and 
serve as a further indication of the State 
superintendents’ desire to see the camp edu- 


cational program made as effective as possible. 
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Bibliographies on Thanksgiving and Christmas 


by Martha R. McCabe, Assistant Librarian, Office of Education 


Many inquiries come to the Office of Education regarding 
literature dealing with Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
The following lists have been prepared indicating some of 
the books and articles that will be helpful to teachers, 


especially in making programs for school assemblies in 


» 4 , , } " ‘ ‘ 
Happy Thanksgiving! Schauffler, R. H.,ed. Our American holidays Campbell, R. J he story of Christmas 
‘ N Yor Jodd Mead & Co 907-30 Ne Oo The Macmillan Co 93 
fuckland, Gertrude S \Thanksgivins f Dod lead & », 1907-3 New York, Th lacmilla 1934. 
) ] 
‘ _m 2 illus 
to date. A play for Thanksgiving day. / lu 
; . : _— = " r ¢ ¢ A | k for te t le th rie 
her Let’s give a play. | 5-176. » pe 
York, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1937 ster Er ert 
Gives information for historica Shipma Dorot M and othe Phe na I e, 
fc lay for 16 or more people ir ‘ H irvest 0! ‘J NAanKSI\ Y DOOK, Chi age ‘ ‘ 
os a alan ; : - i Christma Child] educatior 
ra atic ati } g ) 59 , i "i F 
‘ “ . oO Jecember 936 f os a9 
Dawson, Mildred A V\ thank Th Buren Street. 1936 hs, See : | van. 5S 
. ’ : 171-174 
Lord; unit portraying har t festivit , ; 
{ r all { B I . \ 
through the ages. Element g ah ' p 
view, 13: 245-47, November 193¢ giving and Christma Special day ( nor Se 
, rog i if thie p it Cc cl ools Li COl 
An interesting Thanksg ; ( ims 
elementary grade I school Supp Co., Ine 1930 nristmas Cal ‘ ; 
67 Sunday scho ity gatherings 
Grade teacher. See N a : H. H. Sweet e, Ky 
this journal for suggestior letail é terian Churel the S., 410 Urban 
illustrations for Thanksg rogral f ed to keey r embrance ing, 1936 1} 
the grade schools Unit ! yroject CESECI A use ‘ e be 
appropriate music, stori ( Weingart, Estelle M Preparing for the se ina 
presented. f ng festiva Childhood educatior Christmas in A annual of ¢ 
13:110-13, November 1936 illus iterature and art ited bv Randolph 
Hazeltine, Mary E. Anniversari a ee se a a — 
1: : celebration, and wher Haugen Minnea Mi Augsburg Pub 
holidays; a calendar of da ind a 
lrer er f lishing House, 425 8S. | rth Street. 19! 
observe them. Chicago, A i Lit , f i al 4 
Association, 1928 288 } [ ‘ € Use spacers! 
{ of 
A valuable reference book f 
part II containing an annotate t Merry Christmas! Christmastide : i peretta for the 
pecial section en to TI : ones Words | \ Alle music 
\ 1 W M Christmas traditior Ne ] \ | a 
, . ‘ np Charl } 0VA N or ducationa 
Instructor. Published the F. A. Owe York, The Macmillan Co., 1931. 179 p : é 
‘ , ublishing Tp i) yurt \ 
Publishing Co., Dansville Publishing ; - ‘ 
: 1936. 
A monthly periodica 
subjects and special d la i J | A nove chemist-tree For grade 
> ind mathemati gD: 925-27 nie 
Linton, Gertrude The tes ( December 193 
a pageant for the Columl Da r Tha : Clark Ada ’ Phe 
giving program. Grade tea 53: 52 1 red tu! Christma ginal Chri 
October 1935 entertainment ( | Beck 
\ mageant appropr f Co., 1936 160 
Chanksgiving Da P B Christma In ¢ Enter 
Lioyd, Anne G Thar ( ; IZZeEstior fOr pecial da I Kiliott, B P my A Chi 
i] i] niversity « Ow! 932 Tran rain 
grams S0ston, Walter: H Baker 2 { : } a Cit ’ I I a, 1952 program | ’ 1) 0 Pa 
78 p t f lowa. Exte bulletir hing Co., 1934 AY 
. { T 1932 { 
A collection of material] . 
for different le pane Crees Frost. Lesle Christmas 
t Chr York, Coward-Meé [rive 1936 


Parsons, M Margaret ( . 2 ler aay 


Thanksgiving. Boston, Ma V. H. Ba 
1937. 24p Buckland, Gertrude 8 
A Thanksgiving play in one { A nlav for Chri 
f p. 177-197 
Ie og rn wet. f° ie ly | 1 
Pre ton, iffa KE. i ! i ‘ ( , ce, 1937 


book of recitations, songs, 
Lebanon, Ohio, March Brot 


A collection of material sugges 
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elementary and secondary schools. ‘Those 


interested 


church and community programs will also find assistance 


in the form of information on the history, traditions. and 


customs of Thanksgiving and Christmas, decorations, 


menus, entertainments, and suitable plays and pageants. 


Sabouska Ce if iitable for 
tmas In her Let 
New York, Thomas 


(;rade teacher 


thi journal 1036 
with illustratior for 
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Hampden, John. Christmas plays. New  §fatisties 


York, 7 Nelson & Sons, 1937. 128 p. 
Chr t lescriptions given for different es 
a High-s | Enroll I 
‘ ad A 

rics tow tieeiwe tioasesine L18h-School Knrollments Increase 
hook Dayt Ohio, Paine Publishing Co., 
1935. 284 by Emery M. Foster, Chief, Statistical Division 

he eadil I t iT , pageants, 

Irving, Washington. Christmas eve; The One and three-fourths million more public 
—— arate ere por ag Mato high-school pupils than in 1930 





: Kk | Christmas in Other Lands. *%& *& & ‘The final figure for enrollment in 


. } } } f 1935-36 Increase from pre 
Norma ctor, 45: 34-39, 42-43, Decem public high schools for 1935-36 —er Enrollment vious data 
“3 ° ol yea ding 
193 4 last 4 years of the school system = Senne in public 
per sand d o pn car nh : igh schoo 
7) is 5,974,537. This is an increase 


h 
recitation Number Percent 
es: suitable for grade of 305,381 pupils or 5.39 percent over 1933-34 
e. In this same The percentage increase in the previous 
; 120 2, 200, 389 
‘ i 1h jer vaara war " ree & — . 
vears was 10.29 percent, showing the rate of 29 2 873, 009 672, 620 90. 57 
increase is approximately half, from 1934 to y24 }, 389, 878 516, 869 17.99 
( try TY ( nstr ‘TO! t an : oe ¢ " - apn7 5 ' 
— Instruc , 46 1936, of what it was from 1932 to 1934 If yt 3, 757, 406 367, 588 10, 84 
TT 2 ) O46 . on 1928 + O11, 271 53 3 
: | the rate decreased one-half again, from 1936 ‘ ‘ ‘ 153, SiS 4.0 


Christ music by M : ag 30 4, 399, 422 488, 143 12. 48 
, ; to 1938, there are approximately 6,135,000 

















I32 140, 021 740, 599 16, 83 
pupils in public high schools this year, 134 , 609, 156 528, 135 10. 29 
1927 28 ye }, 974, 537 305, 381 5. 39 
> " Rte’ — 
Mabie, H t W The Book of Christ 138 (estimated 6, 135, 252 160, 715 2. 69 
, 1) | G. W edwards New Decade Increase 
York, The M an Co., 1924. 369 p 
new, containing mat The following table shows the decade Our Small High Schools 
erial suita f increase from 1880 to 1930, and the 8-year : 
type ; \ recent special tabulation of the high-school 
increase from 1930 to 1938 (estimated : or 
reports for schools having 250 pupils or fewer 
Prest Effie J Santa Claus on the Air: shows that approximately one-fourth of all 
1 one-act Christmas comed Chicago, III Enrollment, Increase from pre public high schools have only from 25 to 74 
r. 8. De & Co., 623 8S. Wabash Avenue, hool year ending in public vious date pupils. Approximately 40 percent have from 
: Ks high school 7 ‘ ; 
1930. 28 ine last 4 25 to 99 pupils, and about half of the high 
‘ — children imines Number Percent schools have from 25 to 125 pupils. The most 
common size in 1934 as shown on the table 
Reed, Ed M. and others A school shares 1K8O 110, 227 a fn below is from 50 to 74 pupils and the next most 
Christma ft New York City, Teachers 1890 202, 963 92, 736 | 84.13 common is from 25 to 49 pupils. 
' . 190K 519, 25 16, 288 155. 84 
College ( noia [ niversity, 1934 26 p 2 l reer % 
9] 915, ( 395 76. 23 ' ‘ 
1 , — , Q4 sitet _o oma peed Our Small High Schools 
eache! f 0 Init series ho 1920 2, 200, 389 1, 285, 328 140. 46 : 
Describe f king of gifts for other rooms in the school 1930 4, 399, 422 2, 199, 033 99. 94 
elves worked out; they decided on 1938 (estimated 6, 135, 242 1, 735, 830 40. 4¢ Percent 
; ba ; - Number | of total 
¢ ‘ presented them ir he Fox Meadow Number of pupils enrolled (1934 of number 
schools of 
schools 
’ Probably the decade increase from 1930 to 
Sander RK. W Christinas, a home festi 11 light] “ 
, 1940 wi e only slightly more than 40 per- ‘ ‘ 
a ternat al journal of religious educa- ; Ms & : I ’ 332 4 
game a i asi — , 0-24 1, 471 2 
tion. 13: 6-7, 30, December 1936. illus. cent as compared with 100 percent, from 63 
1920 to 1930. However, the ision for aes 3, 140 13.3 
Espe i ¢ with Christmas in the home Other — 0 site - oweve ry aC prov ision oF 74 3, 370 | 14.3 
es in t e are: A church family Christmas party approximately 1% million additional pupils 5-90 2.796 | 11.8 
tr i hurel ( at sb . an . . . re, y ‘ 
A Christmas basket; and during a period of economic depression has 00-12 2,122 9.0 
lren's Christma 26-150 1, 04 6.4 
been a major problem for the school system 1-175 1 100 47 
Sechrist VU Elizabeth H. Christmas oan 685 3.8 
, , Lasesd — 201-225 649 2.7 
every wher Philadelphia, Ronald Swain, Biennial Increase — 507 | 21 
22-250 507 2. 
1931. 51-275 433 | 18 
The biennial creases 920 t 1938 eH on 
Describe { t ceuston ind celebration in many Phe eee increa from I tad 216- SOO 356 | 1.5 
countric estimated) in the following table show the 301-325 301 1.3 
. : 426-38 ORS 2 
slowing up of the increase during the period are —= : 
, ‘ ‘ ; 351-499 1,171 4.9 
Spicer lorothy G. Christmas in the of prosperity, the sudden acceleration of the 500-999 1, 740 | 7.4 
American 4 mies as described in contem- increase as the depression closed the doors of 1 000-2, 499 1, 219 5.2 
porary record -ractics > eC ics 2,500 and over 232 1.0 
- Practical home neptune ’ industry to the high-school groups, and the , 
14: 370-71, 392-93, December 1936. illus : ; , es 
gradual slowing up again as higher propor- Total 1 23, 614 | 100. 0 
Describe e first Christmas Day spent in New England. , | 
a Pace S tions of the persons of high-school age are 
; iver elet I I al nteresling way, giving source 
finformat enrolled in high school. | No report received from 1,100 schools. 
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As the Farmyille homemaking cottage appeared when purchased. 


Ingenious 


Ingenious were the methods adopted by 
girls enrolled in the homemaking course i 
the Farmville (N. C.) High School to secure 
furnishings and decorations for their home- 
economics cottage and to get the cottage 
attractively 
flue-cured tobacco and old news 


grounds landscaped. They 
brought 
papers to the school to be sold. They 
solicited subscriptions for magazines and thi 
local newspaper. They held rummage sales 
“Self-denial week’ observed by the girls 
brought a tidy sum into the school mite box 
They sold sandwiches at school recess periods; 
gave “silver” teas at which they served more 
than 200 guests; sponsored a musical comedy; 
started and carried on a drive to secure silver 
through merchandise coupons; and made a 
vanity dresser from a table. They advertised 
in the local paper for discarded furniture. Ih 
addition they obtained the following dona 
tions: A spool bed, tapestry, five pairs of 
curtains, a three-piece library suite, window 
shades, four rocking chairs, three tables, foot 
stools, vases and accessories, and shrubs for 
the cottage grounds. Through their efforts 
and those of school authorities, a highway 
contractor trucked $1,000 worth of dirt from 
a graded road to the cottage yard; a local 
resident donated fertilizer for application to 
the cottage grounds; the highway department 
gave and trucked gravel for walks; and a local 
furniture dealer sold furniture for the cottage 
at reduced prices. The county school board 
bought stoves for the cottage 

Behind the scenes, inspiring all these activi- 
ties and encouraging her pupils in their efforts 
to make the cottage livable and attractive, 


was the home economics teacher in the Farm- 
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ville High School, Alice F Coggins, who ar- 
ranged to have the girls given credit for their 
work in furnishing the cottage as a part of 
their home economics course The accom 
panying illustrations, which picture the Farm 
ville homemaking cottage when it was pur 
chased by the school district, and as it appears 


today, tell their own story 


Gardens and Budgets 

Homemaking conferences, in which high 
school home economics students discuss 
budgets and gardens, children and wardrobes, 
home management and family relationships, 
are held annually at the University of Ver 
mont The purpose of these conferences, 


sponsored by the home economies division of 


SUMMARY ' J 


x * 


the State department of education, is to in- 
terest girls in opportunities offered them in 
high school to secure assistance in solving 
problems encountered in school and at home. 
The homemaking students also learn about 
opportunities in home economics as a_ pro- 
fession, which are open to those who can 
pursue their homemaking studies beyond high 
school. 

Occupying a prominent place in the con- 
ference held last spring, which was attended 
by 400 girls, was a panel discussion which 
they conducted on food and nutrition, and on 
the value of a well-planned home garden in 
providing the vegetables for a balanced diet 
for the family table. They planned a ‘‘budget 
garden’’, that is, a garden to meet the vege- 
table needs of a family for an entire year and 
not merely for the summer and early fall. 
They pointed out the necessity for YrOWINE a 
variety of vegetables to preclude monotony 
in the family diet Among other things, the 
girls emphasized the place in the diet of milk, 
meat, and eggs, all of which are available 
from the average farm. They pointed to a 
study which showed that in one area the 
required amounts of milk were consumed by 
only 25 percent of the families included 


although more than 75 percent had cows. 


A Few Figures 
York County 


tional agriculture classes in rural bigh schools 


Pa bovs enrolled in vcca- 


last vear carried on 220 supervised farm 
profit of 


These boys 


projects which netted a_ total 
$11,236.38, or $51.03 per boy 

completed 28 more projects last year than 
during the previous year. Allof the boys com- 
pleted one project, 37 completed 2 pre jects, 
and 3 boys completed 3 projects. All told, 


these students carried on projects from which 


As the above cottage now appears. 
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were produced 2,757 pounds of honey, 2,863 
bushels of shelled corn, 30,385 pounds of milk, 
1,000 pounds of veal, 445 bushels of potatoes, 
9,448 pounds of market poultry, 1,950 pullets, 
13,322 dozens of eggs, 175 bushels of small 


4 4 


grain, 32,885 pounds of pork, 106 breeding 


anima 118 tons of cannery crops, and 1,864 
bushels of garden crops. 

Another enlightening report on supervised 
farm-project activities comes from Blacksburg 
Va.) High School It shows that the aver- 
age come of vocational agriculture stu- 
dents from supervised farm projects last year 
was $139.61 These students raised 78 acres 
of cor ith an average vield of 38.5 bushels 
to the acre, and 10 acres of wheat with an 
average vield of 19.6 bushels to the acre 
Chey raised 31 dairy cows, whose average pro- 
lucti« over a 9-month period was 4,910 
pound f milk, and 21 pigs, averaging 233 


pound f pork apiece. The most profitable 
nterprise undertaken by the Blacksburg bovs 
Vas COI production, from which a total in- 


come f $1,955.86, or S69.85 per boy, was real- 


zed K;wes produced the next highest return, 
S360 a or 590 per boy 

These Pennsylvania and Virginia examples 
of the 1 ey return realized by vocational 
agriculture students are but two of many 
vhich could be cited. However, of greater 


mportance than profits, is the training these 
ys receive in planning, producing, and 


marketing their products on a business basis. 


Trade Analysis Bulletins 
The need for basie and comprehensive 
trade analyses and outlines of instructional 


material for use in apprentice training courses 


s at the present time more pronounced than 
ever before, officials responsible for the 
levelopment of State vocational education 
progral declare It is impossible, these 
officia believe, for apprentices to Jearn 
entire through experience on the job 
Expe ce shows, they assert, that attendance 
at a good trade school is not only desirable 
but absolutely necessary if the apprentice is 
to acquire a mastery of the technical and 
scientific knowledge related to his practical 
orl [It is essential, however, that such 
courses be based upon detailed analysis of 


the trades for which instruction is to be given 

With this in mind, the trade and industrial 
education service of the Office of Education 
has from time to time prepared, published, 
and distributed bulletins covering analyses 
of different trades, including the machinist, 

er-making, bricklaying, granite-cutting, 
paperhanging and carpentering trades. In 
order to meet more adequately the present 


need for trade-analvysis material, the trade and 


industrial education service is preparing 12 
HDuiletins, 3S of which cover trades _ not 
nere pore considered Among these new 
bullet some of which are already in process 


of printing are studies of painting and decorat- 


plastering, metal lathing, stone masonry, 


plumbing, and aircraft sheet metal work 
Revised editions of bulletins on brickmasonry, 
paperhanging, and the machine trade, which 
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have been out of print for some years and for 
which the demand persists, are being prepared 


N. F. A. Achievements 

Reports of State associations of the New 
Farmers of America reveal some interesting 
facts. This organization, which is composed 
of Negro boys studying vocational agriculture 
in high schools of the Southern States, cor- 
responds to the Future Farmers of America, 
the nstional organization of white vocational 
agricu)tural students. 

The report of the Alabama Association 
shows that it has more than 1,100 members; 
that all of these members are engaged in super- 
vised farm practice activities in connection 
with their agricultural courses; and that the 
association chapters have participated in 
numerous civic and community betterment 
projects. Georgia N. F. A., with 723 mem- 
bers, reports that one of its chapters, through 
entertainments and fees, raised enough money 
to purchase textbooks which vocational] agri- 
culture students would otherwise have been 
unable to buy Another chapter raised funds 
to be used in purchasing food for undernour- 
ished school children; and a third chapter 
raised money to equip a school playground. 

In North Carolina, about 35 of the 43 chap 
ters staged agricultural fairs of their own or 
exhibited in a county or State fair. Members 
of these chapters realized a labor income of 
approximately $64,000 from their supervised 
farm practice projects. The activities of 
New Jersey N. F. A. members included among 
other things spraying demonstrations, dairy 
projects, pruning demonstrations, and poultry 
projects. 

A State camp was conducted by the Okla 
homa N. F. A. boys, who are now raising a 
fund of $500 for the building of a permanent 
camp site. One Tennessee chapter last year 
purchased an 80-acre farm which it is operat 
ing on a cooperative basis. Texas reports a 
membership of 3,442 and total credits from 
2,796 farm projects of $155,166. 

Every chapter in the Virginia association 
conducts a local oratorical contest, the win- 
ners of which compete in district contests, 
and later in a State contest. The Virginia 
association also operates a thrift bank, and 
during the past year cash savings and in 
vestments in farming of members of this asso 
ciation totaled $92,000. The South Carolina 
association boasts a modern camp on a 62 
acre tract. Eighty-eight purebred animals, 
5,000 sweetpotato plants, 10,000 baby chicks, 
39 pounds of garden seeds, and 18,000 pounds 
of stock feed were bought cooperatively last 
vear by the West Virginia association, and 
19 types of school and home improvement 


projects were carried out by its chapters. 


Trade Schools Popular 

County and State trade schools are being 
increasingly utilized to provide vocational edu- 
cation in the trades and industries for young 
persons in small cities or rural areas, where 
it is impracticable to set up a trade school! 


of the kind that can be economically operated 


in a large city. The country trade schoo! 
plan is being successfully used in New Jersey. 
It is pointed out by the Office of Education, 
however, that this type of school could not 
be expected to function equally well in such 
sparsely populated States as Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, or New Mexico 

Connecticut is one of the States in which 
the State trade school has been used effectively. 
Fourteen such schools have been established 
in that State, with a view to briaging oppor- 
tunity for learning a trade within reach of 
every boy in the State. State trade schools 
have also been established in North Dakota 
and A:sizone. According to information re- 
ceived by the Office of Education, New York, 
Virginia, and a number of other States are 
planning to develop further the State trade- 
school idea 

The Office of Education calls attention to the 
fact that, while most of the enrollment in day 
trade and industrial schools is concentrated 
either in large cities or rather densely popu- 
lated areas, a large number of part-time and 
evening classes are located not only in small 
towns but in many remote sections of the 
States—in mining camps, oil fields, and towns 
where there is only one principal industry. 


An Accurate Check 

A series of analyses of trades in which it is 
possible for disabled persons to engage is being 
made by the vocational rehabilitation division 
of the Office of Education These analyses 
are intended as guides for local rehabilitation 
supervisors in checking the progress of disabled 
persons in training for specific occupations. 
Studies have already been made of the electric 
refrigeration, neon sign making, sign painting, 
upholstering, armature winding, electric motor 
repairing, welding, dental mechanics, radio 
mechanics, shoe repairing, watchmaking, tire 
vulcanizing, auto mechanics, tractor mechan- 
ics, tailoring and typewriting mechanics trades. 
Studies are also in progress for 11 other trades. 

The analyses, which are made through first- 
hand study of the vocations as they are carried 
on in industry, with the help of foremen and 
skilled workers, are so set up that the jobs 
and processes may be taught in the order 
most convenient to the shop where the training 
is given the disabled person. With the job 
analysis form, the rehabilitation supervisor 
may go into the commercial or industrial 
establishment in which a disabled person is 
being trained, determine just what training 
steps he has covered, find out whether he can 
demonstrate each operation involved in the 
trade, and arrange with his tutor to give him 
further training in any steps he has not mas- 
tered. In this way the supervisor is able to 
check not only the progress of the trainee but 
also the thoroughness of the instruction he 
has received from his tutor. 

Inasmuch as more than 50 percent of the 
persons applying for rehabilitation are read- 
justed to employment through some type of 
vocational training given by a tutor—either 
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Zc Orr! Act 
The Morrill Act, signed by Abraham Line ind after 1938-39, the total annual appropriation 
in 1862, provided for the sale of publi land administered by the Department of the Interior will be 
for the endowment of at least one college $5,030,000 

ach State and Territé ere “the lead Lack of previous research in agriculture hampered 

ing object shall be, without excluding other scientific the first instruction in that field. To meet this difficul- 
and classical studies, and including military tactics, t ty, agricultural experiment stations were established 
. E ae } 

teach such branches of learning as are related to agr the Hatch Act of 1887, supplemented by the Adams 

culture and the mechanic arts order to promot Act of 1906, the Purnell Act of 1925, and the Bankhead 

the liberal and practical education of the lustria Jones Act of 1935 

classes in the several pursuits and professior fe Che widening of the base of higher education embod { 

, . . . : ; 8 4 my OF Be 

Such was the beginning of the land-grant colleges and ed the first Morrill Act was given greater scope in 

universities. 1914 through the cooperative extension work set up DRESiTy «| gama 

After the land-grant college egan to dem trate ler the Smith-Lever Act, increased by the Capper- 
their value, the second Mort Act was passed Ketcham Act of 1925 and by the Bankhead-Jones Act 
. ' as ; | 

1890, authorizing further appropriations The Ne f 1935. By this projection of the college into the home, 
amendment of 1907 and the Bankhead-Jone Act yusands of men and women now share in the benefits 
of 1935 provided for. stil further creases | f the land-grant colleges | 

| 
| 
Directory of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities | tt 
- | an ft A SIATE vervenser 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute \ Pe ate College State College Ch AND-GRenr coneees 
University of Alaska ( f f f Puerto Ric Rio Piedra 
University of Arizona ru I é Islar tate College Kingstor rie asia: Shsmiibiad ean 
University of Arkansas I é t ‘ A gricultu College Clemson College; 

University of California Berkele 8. ( = 
Colorado Agricultural College k ( Dakota State College of Agriculture 1 Me 

Connecticut State College r Art trooking 
University of Delaware wa ersity of Tennessee Knoxville 
University of Florida Gaine ( \ ultural and Mechanical College of Te College Statior 
University of Georgia A the tate Agricultural College Logan 
University of Hawaii H ersity of Vermont jurlington. 
University of Idaho Mo Polytechnic Institute Blacksburg 
University of Illinois . Urt e College of Washingtor Pullman 
Purdue University I k ette, Ir We Virginia Universit Morgantown. 
lowa State College of Agriculture and Me« I Art Ame ersity of Wisconsin Madison 
Kansas State College of Agriculture Ay ed M er f Wyoming Laramie 

Science 
University of Kentucky Lex Negro Land-Grant Institutions 
Louisiana State University Ba Rouge 
University of Maine Oror ate Agricultural and Mechanical Institute Normal, Ala ] 

University of Maryland ‘ ege Park Agricultural, Mechanical and Normal College Pine Bluff, Ark ¢ Ste *T¢( a Vy 
Massachusetts State College Amherst tate College for Colored Student Dover. Del ‘ } 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology Cam bridge Florida Agricultural and Mechanical College lallahassee ¢ 

Michigan State College of Agriculture Ay ed } ieorgia State Industrial College Industrial Co ‘ 

Science. lege 2 In 1862, ¢ ongress authomé a grar 
University of Minnesota M inne Kentucky State Industrial College Frankfort. of publie land or its equivaeé in seri 
Mississippi State College ate ¢ ege ith University and Agricultural and Mechanical Scotlandville, to endow at least one coll in eac 
University of Missouri ( t ( eve La. : A : : 
Montana State College Boze Princ Anne Academy Prince Anne, State and lerritory to teachricultur 
University of Nebraska L Md. and the mechanie arts. 

University of Nevada Re rn Agricultural and Mechanical College leo < li i 

a “ gr 1 l vie il i ollege A rn, M By 1870, 37 States had (elinated « 

University of New Hampshire Du | Univer ‘ Jefferson City 

Rutgers University ) Mo established agricultural and techanics 
J Agricultural 1 Technical College Greensboro, N. ¢ colleges to receive these ben#a. Thre 

New Mexico College of Agriculture aT I Le ‘ red Agr ulturai and Norn il { niversity I ingston Okla 

' — , vears later ds 7 urdimounte 

Cornell University. It e Colored Normal, Industrial, Agricultural and Orangeburg, S. years later, the land grant fu lounte 

North Carolina State College of Agriculture I Mechanical College to $431,000, of which the in@&®—abou 

— West Ral Agricultural and Industrial State Teachers College Nashville, Tenn $22,000 at 5 percent—was® annus 
North Dakota Agricultural Coilege e ( ‘ Prairie Vie tate Colleg ’rairie »y : 

2 , : _ Prairie View, contribution of the Federal Gternmen 
Ohio State University Tex 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanica! ¢ wate r te College for Negros Ettrick to these colleges . 

Oregou State Agricultural College ( Vest Vir i State College Institute In 1905, the first year in vith & com 
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Today 

/ 

members include 22,933 men and 5,940 


women. About 70,330 students are reg- 
istered in arts and sciences, and 30,863 


@ In 1937 the land-grant colleges and 
universities number 69, and are located 


hom a grant plete survey was made, there were 50 
land-grant colleges and universities for 
of in the 48 States and 3 Territories. Seven- 
teen are colleges for Negroes. In 1935-36 
the total income from Federal funds for elor’s degrees were awarded to 28,946 
instruction, research, and extension was students; master’s degrees to 4,126; and 
over $20,000,000. When the Bankhead- doctor’s degrees to 852. Receipts to- 
Jones Act becomes fully operative, the taled $161,678,000 and the value of 


ivael in scrip 
soll in each white students, with an enrollment 
in engineering courses. Last year bach- 


ach griculture 18,593, under the direction of 4,103 faculty 


members Degrees were granted to 4,067 
1 cenated or tudents. Total receipts were $11,767,000 
ind techanica! 


enta. Three at $77,490,000 


and the value of property was estimated 


fumimounted 
ino® about 
as ® annual 


al Ulernment 
n Vi a com 


5 ( 


Hoo! 


In the same year, the 16 Negro land- 
grant colleges had 6,381 students and 
370 faculty members Few degrees, if 
iny, were offered. Institutional receipts 
totaled $574,021, and property was 
alued at $4,008,000. 
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sum will exceed $34,000,000 each year. 
The latest official report shows some 
145,583 men and 63,872 women in resi- 
dence at the 69 colleges. In addition, 
about 20,000 are enrolled in correspond- 
ence courses; 72,000 in extension classes 
and 53.000 in summer sessions. Faculty 


property was estimated at $446,249,000 

Of these 69 colleges, the 17 Negro 
institutions now established enroll 19,630 
students, with 1,045 faculty members. 
Last year 922 degrees were granted. Re- 
ceipts totaled $4,246,000 and property 
was valued at $15,572,000. 















Quoddy Work k;xperience Project 


by Aubrey Williams, Executive Director, National Youth Administration 


x**x Young men numbering 225 from 


the National Youth Administra 
tion rolls in New England have beer 





participating in a most interesting 
and unusual experiment in the field of voca 
tional 
work experience project being conducted at 
Quoddy Village, Maine, the purpose of whicl 
caree! 


guidance. They are members of a 


is to demonstrate the soundness of 
selection on the basis of practical working ex 
perience in a predetermined variety of oceupa- 
When they have discovered their pref- 


a committee of citizens 


tions. 
erences and abilities, 
in their home communities will assist them to 
find fields of their 


choice, thus having circumvented, to a large 


beginners’ jobs in the 
degree at least, the costly hit-or-miss process 
by which most young men are obliged to find 
their places in the world of work 

Quoddy is the scene of the tide harnessing 
funds 
were not appropriated for the purpose. The 


self-contained village which was built to house 


project which was incompleted when 


the engineering staff was left untenanted wit! 
the departure of the construction crews in the 
The thought of converting 
of the Na- 


tion’s unemployed youth oecurred to President 


summer of 1936. 
this model community to the use 
Roosevelt, who saw in it unusual opportunities 
for educational experiment At his request I 


assembled in Washington a committee of 
educators, and from this conference came the 
rough outline of the work experience project 

a plan to fit somewhere between initial em 
ployment without prior training and the formal 


training of the vocational school 
Job Orientation 


Quoddy Village 


Administratior 


The facilities of 
were transferred to the Youth 


housing 


At power-house. 


























by the United States engineers in September 
1936, but the advent of winter caused post- 
ponement of the work experience project 
until the April 


another committee was brought to Washing- 


following summer. Last 
ton to work out actual details of the project. 
This committee was composed of Col. Henry 
M. Waite, Cincinnati engineer and municipal 
expert; Walter A. 
ternational Typographical Union, also of Cin- 
cinnati; Ralph Flanders, Vermont 
turer, and Floyd W. Reeves, 


President’s Committee on Voeational Eduea- 


Grannen, official of the In- 


manufac- 
chairman of the 
tion. This committee worked out an operating 
program designed to gain the maximum bene- 
fit from the facilities existing at Quoddy for the 
young men who would be stationed there. As 
finally evolved the plan is one of job orienta- 
tion a testing ground where the young novice 
may trv his hand at enough different tasks to 
reach a practical and intelligent choice of 
vocation 

The young men enrolled on the project have 
been drawn exclusively from NYA rolls in the 
six New England States 


representative citizens’ committees were asked 


In each community 


to select, from a list of eligibles submitted by 
the local NYA official, those youth whom they 
thought would profit most from the experience 
gained at Quoddy 
teria were the young man’s seriousness of pur- 


to be The principal cri- 


pose and his mental receptivity. The com- 
mittees were asked further to act as sponsors 
for the young men they had selected and to 
assist them in finding employment in their 
chosen fields upon completion of their period 
of enrollment. Each youth expressed prefer- 
ence in advance for the three types of training 


he most wanted to receive 
Ye Village Crier 


The first arrivals reached Quoddy on June 
4 and were received by Leon R. Crowell, who 
has been by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority to head up the project. By June 
15 the full contingent was on hand and the 


loaned 


first phase of the project was under way 
They were housed in groups of 10 to 20, taking 
their meals in a central mess hall. Interest in 
extra curricular activities flourished immedi- 
ately and a town ‘“‘government’’ was duly 
elected, to be followed shortly by a weekly 
mimeographed newspaper, Ye Village Crier, 
produced entirely by the youth. 

The 5 months’ enrollment term is divided 
into three periods of from 5 to 6 weeks each. 
Insofar as facilities permit, each junior worker 
is given one period in each of the three occupa- 
tions for which he expressed a_ preference. 
His time in each field is equally divided be- 
the job and 


tween practical experience on 


informal classroom instruction in related 


theoretical subjects. Since it is preseribed 


that all work performed in connection with 
the project must be concerned with necessary 
maintenance of Government property, there 
is a fortunate absence of nonproductive tasks 
value alone. 


assigned for their educational 


Every foot of wire strung at Quoddy, every 


gallon of paint used, and each hour spent 


overhauling the motor of a tractor are pur- 
poseful oeccupations—the job is being done 
because it needs doing, and the young learner 
healthy respect for the 


is given thereby a 


importance of his labors 


Range of Subjects 
The range of subjects covered is limited, 
naturally, by the tvpes of maintenance work 
to be done. Even so, the field is varied and 
eminently practical in relation to employment 


opportunities on the outside. Automotive 
work is given in a large and completely equip- 
ped garage used for the maintenance of a fleet 
of motor trucks, passenger cars, tractors, and 


The 
equipped 


while 
drill 


and other machine tools for 


road machinery machine shop, 


not large, is with lathes, 
presses, shapers, 
supplying the needs of the village. The wood- 
working shop is similarly equipped and has 
turned out a large supply of furniture and other 
Youths 


and house painting 


items needed on the project who 
have selected carpentry 
will not soon lack for enough work to keep 
them busy, while maintenance of the roads 
and grounds affords varied experience for a 
large number in road construction and the 
use of road machinery, 


Other work is afforded in 


surveying, landscaping, 
and tree surgery 
the sheet-metal shops, a photographie and 
reproduction unit, maintenance and tending 
of the 


warehouses 


village’s publie utilities, numerous 


with their varied contents, the 
large kitchen and cafeteria, and in the project’s 
library and business offices. Each of these 
work units is supervised by a skilled foreman 


with years of practical experience. 


Practicality Is Theme 


Each junior worker at Quoddy spends half 
of each day from Monday through Friday in 
the shop or on the job and the other half fol- 
classroom. 


related subjects in the 


is the theme underlying all re- 


lowing 
Practicality 
lated subjects taught. The groups in English, 
for example, study the 
trade in which they are working at the time, 
to spell the 
express intelligently 
Mathematics consists of simple arith- 


terminology of the 
learn words correctly, and to 
the processes they per- 
form. 
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or metic a ilgebra connected with the various 
mG trades House painters learn to estimate wall 
ent ireas a e quantity of paint necessary to 
“we cover t carpenters to figure board feet, 
'p landscay estimate earth volumes, loads, 
wae and s Common to all groups are brief 
_ course enship, safety, and hygiene. 

1 Phe suing men at Quoddy comprise an 
ri interesting cross-section of youth Kach 
tol comes fro! a family either on relief rolls or 
e eligible relief While their average age 
_ is slight bove 19, their educational level 
si is that of first vear high school and only 79 
no of the entire group of 225 are high school 
né graduate They are a healthy, spirited lot, 
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At photostat machine. 


seem to 


Without 


recognize it as an opportunity for tangible, 


project exception they 


personal gain. Chronic malingerers were 
weeded out during the first few 
that 


benefit possible out of the experience. 


weeks and 


those remain are intent on extracting 
every 
This first 


evaluated, at least, and its results set against 


experiment must be partially 
a probable over-all cost of around $175,000. 
The rigors of a Maine winter must be consid- 
ered, also. It cannot be questioned, however, 
that the 225 


have 


young men at Quoddy will 


invaluable experience by the 


whole field of vocational 


gained 
proiect, while the 
education will profit from the experiment on 


which they have been engaged. 


In auto mechanic shop. 





Vocational Summary 


(Concluded from page 79) 


a foreman, a skilled workman, or the proprie- 
tor, in the case of a small business like shoe- 
making or watch-repair work—the value of 
the job analysis forms developed by the Office 
of Education in checking on and assuring the 
progress of disabled 
These analyses take the guesswork out of 
Printed copies of the 


trainees is obvious. 
rehabilitation training. 
job analyses, with instructions for use, are 
furnished to State rehabilitation divisions by 
the Office of Education. 


Help for Coordinators 


Four years of experimenting, testing, and 
checking the part-time cooperative training 
program started in Texas in 1933 have shown, 
according to a bulletin recently issued by the 
Texas that the 
coordinator’s job in such a program is not«an 


department of education, 


easy one. This bulletin, which in the language 
of its foreword ‘‘seeks to set forth ... the 
rules and regulations which must be followed 
if schools are to receive subsidy on coordi- 
nators’ salaries’, is in reality a manual for 
coordinators of part-time classes in diversified 
Under the part- 
training which is 


diversified 
plan, 


occupations. 
time cooperative 
especially effective in vocational 


education in the trades and industries in the 


providing 


business- 
men in training new Students 
get practical occupational experience in the 
one-half the day. 
The advantages of the cooperative part- 


small community, schools assist 


employees. 
shops of employers for 
time training program carried on in Texas, as 
enumerated in the new coordinators’ manual 
are: (1) The employer cooperates with the 
school in selecting and training apprentices, 
who will, upon graduation from high school, 
become full-time employees, thus precluding 
the possibility of training more workers than 
can be absorbed in an occupation; (2) students 
are trained under actual, rather than pseudo, 
working training may be 
given for any occupation for which there is a 


conditions; (3) 


need in’a community; (4) the school does not 
have to purchase expensive equipment, since 
manipulative skills are acquired in the em- 
ployers’ establishment; (5) part-time students 
do not displace regular workers; (6) part-time 
students earn while they learn; (7) students 
leave high school with occupational skills as 
well as high school diplomas; (8) the occupa- 
tional training received by a student is an 
asset to him in earning his way, if he goes to 
college; (9) the practical experience acquired 
by the part-time cooperative student helps 
him to develop the proper attitude toward 
work and to get along with his fellow workers 
and those under whom he works. 

This manual, Bulletin 373 of the Texas 
Department of Education, is full of informa- 
tion invaluable to coordinators of part-time 
cooperative courses. 


C. M. ArtTuur 











Washington 
CITY AND CAPTITAL 


That is the title of a 1,140-page volume of the Ameri- 


can Guide Series. It is a comprehensive volume 


about the Nation’s capital, produced by the Federal 
Writers’ Project, Works Progress Administration. 
Detailed accounts of the functional activities of 
Government departments, bureaus and agencies are 
presented. The pictures on this page are typical of 
the more than 100 photographs, together with many 
plans and maps, that appear throughout this pub- 
lication. Washington City and Capital may be 
obtained (price $3) from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. The pictures are: 
upper left, The Capitol in 1937; upper right, East 
Room of the White House; center left, The Washing- 
ton Monument and the Capitol illuminated; center 
right, Pohick Church Pulpit; lower left, The Capitol 


in 1831; lower right, The Capitol in 1861. 
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Library Service in the Camps 


by Harmon J. Chamberlain, Library Service Division 


* *& & A total of 1,849 small Government 


libraries are functioning today that 
vere nonexistent 4 years ago; for 
every CCC camp has its library 


These libraries necessarily have problems and 
facilitic vhich are unique 

[Twenty-four camps in the extreme east- 
central part of the country were recently 
visited determine existing conditions in 


their libraries A fair cross section of this type 


of library service in the region was obtained by 
choosing the camps nearest a given route 
This dor ot mean, however, that onlv the 


best or the best-known camps were visited, as 


many of them were surprisingly remote and 
difficult of access Various pertinent details 

tne ca » library service were recorded on 
standard report forms, which information has 
bee! mmarized for the CCC Camp Educa 
t (ff 


Book Ss 


nes available for reading by the 


enrollee are of three general groups 1) the 
permanent “‘reference’’ library, (2) the travel- 
g libra and (3) donations. The first two 
groups are furnished by the War Department, 
wit! estions by the Camp Education 
Offic 

Che books in the permanent libraries vary 
accord to the needs of the camp, and are 
principa texts and reference books, with 
ome fict and popular nonfiction Bird, 
i i i { tree handbooks are among the 
ist rmed hile the few books of fiction 
Ine i Kfobinson ¢ oe, Tale of Two Cities 
Hlay I nike Covered Wagon, Tale of Rud 
yard K nq, Oregon Trail, Ivanhoe, and Tale 
Leo Tolstoi, as well as more modern and less 
KNOW tori Handbooks of games, sports, 
and ift are also very much used in this 

7 

Types 

ibraries are made up OF ning 
00 volumes each which circulate 
ful eighboring camps Kach com 
inder responsible for transport 
lating libraries at the proper 
tin to the next camp of the nine. In 
Corp \rea this is done every 2 
rto a mimeographed schedule 
to all the camps in the corps 
area that the educational adviser in each 
can advance Where his library is 
m which camp the new one will 
In the Second Corps \rea the 
imt Ne Jersey had just changed from 
m mont chedule to a 2-month 
ba n New York State there seemed 
ilar schedule Both here and in 
Conn cut (in the First Corps Area) the 
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libraries in the camps visited were changed 
every 3 to 5 months upon notification. This 
indicates that these libraries circulate at 
different intervals of time not only according 


to the corps area but by States and also by 





4 CCC Camp library building. 


It has been 


the practice for each camp to keep its ninth 


smaller geographical divisions. 


library as a part of its permanent collection, 
and it seems likely that this procedure will 
continue to be followed On the first two 
traveling library lists the types of books 
included and the percentage of each were 


approximately as follows: 


Adventure and mystery oi 28 
Fiction (novels of general themes 24 
Western stories (many historical 17 
Description and travel 12 
History and biography 12 
Collections of stories 3 
Klementary science 9 
Inspirational 2 

Total 100 


Kkach library of 100 books had the above 
assortment, but in the 1937-38 list which 
appeared at the first of this year, the follow- 


ing figures were changed: 


Adventure and mystery 17 
lictior AD 
Western 12 
Description and travel 20 
Collections 7) 
Inspirational ore j 3 


In spite of the fact that the books most 


popular with the boys—adventures, myster- 


ies, and westerns—received the greatest cut 
in the present list, the new libraries are unani 
enrollee and 


mously more popular with 


adviser than the old were. This phenomenon 
is directly attributable to care and judgment 
in selection. The percentages of elementary 
science and history and biography were the 
only figures on the two lists that remained 
constant 

lorty-five periodicals are furnished by thi 
War Department as a part of the permanent 


library, while other magazines and news 


papers are subscribed to from company 
funds which, however, are very limited. 
Gifts of books and magazines vary a great 
deal according to the community in which 
the camp is located. The items were found 
to be much more numerous and of a better 
quality in or near a populous section, although 
donations depend to some extent upon the 
initiative and available time of the camp 
educational adviser, who is usually the camp 
librarian as weil. Nine camps in the Shen- 
andoah section of Virginia had a total of 970 
books and 100 pamphlets given to the librar- 
ies, While the same number of camps in the 
other five States taken together reported a 
total of 7,500 donations. These 18 camps 
were the only ones \ isited on which gift figures 
Of the first 970 books men- 
tioned, approximately 50 percent were fiction 
while of the 7,500 about 75 percent were 


were available 


fiction. The reason for the higher percentage 
of fiction in the latter group is mainly ac- 
counted for by the fact that the largest dona- 
tions were to camps in Westchester County, 
N. Y., where summer visitors flood the public 
libraries with novels at the end of their 
vacation. These libraries are glad to turn 
them over to the camps. Other sources of 
gifts noted were: Lending libraries (worn or 
soiled books), public schools, universities, 
CCC district headquarters, company com- 
manders, educational advisers, nearby camps, 
publishing companies (older books), foresters, 
individuals in the community, and community 
organizations. Examples of fine contribu- 
tions were: /iistory of Nations, 25 volumes 
Collier); Encyclopedia Brittanica (complete 
set); and bound files going back 15 or 20 years 
of Review of Reviews, Century Magazine, and 


World’s Work 


Library Facilities 


Camp libraries vary greatly in respect to 
their quarters and accommodations. Some 
are almost luxurious with overstuffed furni- 
ture; table, floor, and wall lamps; curtains; 
rugs; and some with many windows on two 
or three sides of the room, making for good 
natural light as well as for cross ventilation in 
the summer. These well-furnished reading 
rooms are usually quiet as well, being placed 
at least with an adequate partition between 
them and the “reek” recreation hall. 
Many are located with a room between and 
some are even in a separate building next to a 
classroom or supply room. Considering the 
fact that the reading rooms are usually out- 
fitted by the boys on their own time and with 
little help from company funds, the results 


obtained are often remarkable. 


Concluded on page Y0)) 
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Registrations in Home Economics. Industrial Subjects, and Agriculture, 1928 and 1934 





1928 


Subjects 


Schools 


Pupils Schools Pupils 











offering registered offering registered 
I 2 3 4 5 
pel 
we 
‘ : ~ » oe —- pa. _ ist 
Total schools reporting and their enrollments 14, 725 2, S96, 630 id, Gas +, 496, 514 | 
Wi 
ma 
General home economics 6, SO] 295, 455 9, 828 501, 454 inc 
Clothing 1, 618 101, 987 1, 686 122, 340 reg 
Foods ” 1, 340 65, 971 1, 832 104, 615 sul 
“WW: fe . “ lif 
Millinery Q5 6. 009 29 2 287 . ' 
. su 
hol 
Home nursing 162 6,915 199 S, 642 pal 
Basketry 5 133 6 229 of | 
Weaving and knitting 10 333 5 255 in 
Interior decorating Qn 867 59 2 329 * 
- 0 
. ° the 
Industrial arts $512 210, 964 1, 670 285, 386 ma 
Woodwork 730 55, 851 1, 297 93, 144 few 
Pattern making 79 5. 642 79 6. 633 onal 
Auto mechanics 277 13, 691 $82 36, 645 
Electrical work 229 16, 536 399 33, 222 
Sheet metal and metal arts 484 37, 580 $12 22, 303 of 
Printing 386 20), 568 618 3, 595 list: 
Aeronautics 39 13 2 O54 art, 
of s 
° . . = ane 
Building construction 3 79 14 1, 120 “ane 
Brick and stone masonry 7 314 13 S76 ae 
Plumbing 65 264 1] 1. 030 6 y 
Bookbinding 6 935 10) 585 foo 
inte 
. Worl 
Laundry 2] SYS a 308 and 
Shoe repairing 24 6 255 gro: 
Upholstery 2 73 3 195 an 
Jewelry 17 677 5 115 twe 
I 
: tail 
Broom making | 18 6) ie 
Photography 6 193 9 325 add 
General agriculture 1, 676 102, 745 1, 793 2%, S00 the 
Agronomy 50 90S 14 941 751 
In 1 
. : = " ’ ture 
Horticulture 30 (00 13] 3, 420 and 
Forestry and nursery S 115 10 99 sub 
Animal husbandry 74 1,558 648 2,251 | nee 
Landscape gardening 2 +H) 18 R7g are 
the 
In n 
: bow ; - —_ all 
' Includes cooking and sewing Includes nutrition and dietetics. Includes manual traiming. me 
| high 
| few 
: Cc 
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Registrations in Vocational Subjects 


Text by Carl A, Jessen, Senior Specialist in Secondary Education. 


Table on Preceding Page 


Prepared Under Direction of Lester B. Herlihy, Assistant Statistician 


ational data were gathered 


the Office of Education on reg- 
trations in vocational subjects 
previous to 1910. In that year 4.7 


* 


i 


percent ol e pupus American high schools 
were stud g agriculture and 3.8 were reg 
istered for me economics courses. In 1915 
two other macademic subjects, namely, 
manual tra g and bookkeeping, were 
ncluded the istorical table of high-school 
registratio! In 1934, after combination of 
subjects 1 to be similar in character but 
lifferentl amed, there were 69 vocational 
subjects, 53 of these in the fields of agriculture, 


d industrial work. Com- 


Homie ecu I ( , al 
parable data for 1928 were available for 32 
of these 53 subjects; detailed figures are given 
the a panving table. Owing to the 
arge number of subjects and the small number 
of pup gistered in many of them, it was 
thought desirable to supply national data for 
many subjects rather than State data for a 
few, as has been done in earlier articles of this 


strations 


Largest Number 


It w be observed that the largest number 
or registrat ns are lI the general courses 
listed as general home economics, industrial 
arts, a reneral agriculture. The number 
of schor fering the more specialized courses 
and the ber of pupils taking them are 
bot] relative low. Among the subjects 
whicl ive made important gains during the 
6 vear ire animal husbandry, horticulture, 
roods ling itrition and _ dietetics 
nterior ecorating, auto mechanics, electrical 
work, } g, and aeronautics. Millinery 
and sheet etal and metal arts have lost in 
gross nu er of registrants and have suffered 
an eve reater loss in relative position be- 
twee 1928 and 1934 

It ha mentioned that the table con- 
tains data r only those subjects which were 
reported r both 1928 and 1934. If one 
adds to t lata in the table registrations for 
the 21 tted subjects, one secures totals of 
751,807 registrants in home economics, 630,124 

ects, and 159,752 in agricul- 
ture a f 1934, a total of more than one 
ind a ha pupils pursuing vocational 
subjects « ve of commercial work. It 
needs t e borne in mind that these figures 
are for regularly enrolled day-school pupils in 
the last 4 gh-school vears: vocational classes 
l night se and in part time schools, and 
all elementary as well as most of the junior 
higt ( ( enrollments are omitted. In a 
few case nils are registered in two fields, 
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USE OF TERM 


The term “‘yvocational subjects” is here 
used in its inclusive sense to designate 
subjects offered in departments of home 
economics, shop work, and agriculture. 
The subjects of the commercial depart- 
ment also belong to this general classifi- 
cation, but they are not commented on 
in this article since a special article was 
published regarding them in the Febru- 
ary issue of School Life. The author is 
well aware that the term “‘vocational sub- 
jects” has over a period of years been used 
in a restricted sense to indicate those 
courses in home economics, trades and 
industry, and agriculture, which are 
taught with a definite vocational motive. 
Where this restricted interpretation is 
present in this article it will be indicated 
by repetition of the department name 
with the adjective vocation, as, for in- 
so 66 


stance, “vocational agriculture, yvoca- 


tional home economics,”’ and so forth. 


but it appears fairly safe to say that one of 
every three pupils is taking work in agricul- 
ture, home economies, or shop subjects. If 
commercial work is included the percentage is 
considerably increased, but the likelihood of 
duplication in registrations is also materially 


increased. 


Greatest Increase 


Of the three subject fields, industrial work 
shows the greatest increase since 1928; in 
1934 one in every seven pupils was taking 
some industrial subject, a rise from one in 
every eight in 1928. Relative to the increase 
in total enrollments of the schools reporting, 
home economies and agriculture showed 
neither important gains nor significant losses 

Throughout this discussion the term voca- 
tional registrations hes included both those 
pupils who take the subjects for a definite 
vocational purpose and those who take some 
sewing or woodwork or agriculture with no 
intention of ever securing employment in such 
vocations Both viewpoints are, of course, 
recognized as valid, since the parent who 
wishes his son to take a course in woodwork 


n order that he may develop desirable atti- 


tudes, understandings. appreciations, and 


avocational interests has, it would seem, 


reasons no less sound than the parent who 


advises his boy to take woodwork in order 
that he may become a carpenter. Still the 
woodwork courses offered these two boys 
should be vastly different and in practice 


isually are noticeably dissimilar. 
fims of Pupils 


While it was impractical in this study of 
registrations to distinguish the vocational 
motive from other purposes, some judgment 
may be formed regarding the aims of pupils 
by comparing registrations in federally aided 
courses (which under the Vocational Aet 
must be definitely vocational in character 
with total registrations in vocational subjects 
Since the registrations discussed in this article 
have been in regular day schools it follows 
that any comparison made with registrations 
in federally aided courses must include only 
what is known as “‘All-day school’, omitting 
from consideration the large number of stu- 
dents registered in part-time and evening 
schools. 

In 1934 a total of 164,882 pupils were reg- 
istered in all-day vocational agriculture courses 
for which reimbursement was made from Fed- 
eral funds It will be seen at once that this 
number is slightly in excess of the total number 
registered in agriculture as reported in an 
earlier paragraph. The discrepancy is ac- 
counted for when one realizes that registra- 
tions as here treated were reported by less 
than 18,000 of a total of more than 24,000 
high schools. It is fair to assume, however, 
that only infrequently are courses or registra- 
tions in agriculture nonreimbursable under 
the Vocational Act. 


One-to-Four Ratio 


By contrast the all-day school registration 
in reimbursed home economics classes was 
142,476. This is less than one-fifth of the total 
number of registrants in home economics 
courses in the 18,000 schools reporting. The 
fraction would be still smaller if all 24,000 
high schools had reported their registrations. 
While federally aided home economics is not 
so definitely geared to employment as is agri- 
culture and trades and industry, the large 
number of registrants in courses not reim- 
bursed from Federal funds indicates a great 
demand for courses in homemaking for reasons 
other than anticipated future employment as- 
a means of livelihood 

The registrations in all-day schools reim- 


bursed for courses in trades and industry as 


(Concluded on page 9U 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


Youth Surveys 
Finding the Facts, by 

Washington, D. C 
Education, American 
1937. 106 p 


Surveys of Youth, 
D. L. Harley. 
Council 


Americal 
Youtl 
Youtl 


on 


Commission, American 


Commission, series IV: vol. 1, no. 1 50 
cents. 

Identifies and briefly describes 16¢ 
regional, state, and local made in the ted St 
1931, classified and indexed A ppend t re 
surveys made in Great Britain 
School Administration 

The Influence of Court Decisions in Shaping 
the Policies of School Administratior 
Kentucky, by George W. Campbell. Le 
ington, Ky., The University of Kentucky, 1937 


132 p. (Bulletin of the Bureau of Schoo 

Service, College of Education, University f 

Kentucky, vol. 9, no. 4, June 1937 50 cents 
Deals with the legal principles of hool adn 


tration as derived from court dec 


Interpreting the Public Schools; a 


mat i 
of principles and practices of public schoo 
interpretation with special emphasis on pub 
lished materials, by J. Erle Grinnell. Ni 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1937 
360 p. illus. $2.75. 

Presents the aims and ways of edu I é 


needs and programs of a democrat 
Book Lists 
Books That 
Fred Eastman. 
Association, 1937. 


World, | 


Library 


Have Shaped thi 
Americ 
00 


Chicago, an 


62 p. $1 
A guide to worth-while reading 
and other literature, briefly annot 
A List of Books for Junior College Librar 
Foster FE Mohrhardt 
Carnegie Corporation of New York Advisor 


compiled by 


Group on Junior College Libraries, 

Warner Bishop, chairmar Chics 

ean Library Association, 1937 
A list of 5,300 books in print w 

tion for a successful library for 


Student Personne! Service 
The Student Personne P t of Vie 
Washington, D. C., America Council or 


Education, 1937. 14 p. 10 cents 

A report of a conference on the nd deve 
ment of student personnel work ir eg 

Health in Colleges Proceedings of the 
Second National Conference on College 
Hygiene, Washington, D. C., Dee. 28-31 


1936. the Presider 
mittee of Fifty on College Hygiene, 
Health 


Association. 


Sponsored by 
American Stude 
York, Published | 
Associat 0) 


Council, 
New 
Tuberculosis 
112 p. 

Reports discussions on the mar neern 
the health 


tional 
Street., 1937. 


of college student 


Smith \ | 


x * 


of Education, whose work is described in a reprint of 10 articles from School Life, Library 


Facilities of 


EDUCATORS’ BULLETIN 


Safety Education 

Drive and Live, by James A. Fitzgerald, 
Carl A. Hoffman, John R. Bayston. Rich- 
mond, Johnson Publishing Co., 1937. 288 p 
llus 

For te e drivir n high schools. Study aids at 
e@ ¢ t hapter include: Experiences, Problems for 
‘ stud A¢ t Question Suggested 
Rea 


Railway Literature 
for 
by 


Railway Literature Young People, a 
Association — of 
Washington, Db. c ‘ 


schor )| 


As- 


bibliography 
American 


1937 


compiled 
tailroads. 
Free to 


librarian 


teacher, 


Address 


24 p 
dent, 


any 


and 


superil te 





sociation of American Railroads, Transporta 
tion Building, Washington, D. C 
i kle ind periodicals covering subject 
road ransport past ind = pre 
(y ‘ n pr il ter ed é nd } I i 


For Elementary Schools 
Nelly Custis, Daughter of 
Rose Mortimer E 


Mount Vernon, 
MacDonald. Soston, 


Ginn & Co., 1937. 209 p. illus. 84 cents 
\ eresting story of the life of Nelly Custis, with 
Mat it Work: His Arts and Crafts, by 

Harold Rugg and Louise Krueger. S0ston, 

Ginn & Co., 1937. 567 p._ illus. Social 

science ourse for elementary schools VII 

x Ds 
| le iriety f material—architecture the 

limber and measurement, and time 


Primitive Musicians in the New Worl? (Gr 
7) Musie in an Ancient World 
Pitt scenes 
Mackie 


Publications 


Gr. 7) by Lilla 


Famous in Songs (Gr. 5) 
New York, Bureau of 


College, Columbia 


Gray. 


Teachers 


University, 1937 34 p Teachers’ lessor 
{ ' Of 
[ Music and M c Apprec 
‘ ‘ er ubjiect corre 


The Horace Mann Centennial 
Horace Mann and Our Schools, by Paysor 
Winship, William Harris. 


T 
B 


837-1937 New York American Book Co., 
1937 100 p illus ei. 
' hittinn ¢ the celebratior f the Horace M 
terpretations | hree i i 
1 Content Horace Mann: His Central M 
| Horace M A me (rreate I 
"i hip: Horace M Ed nal M 
I. Har 
Susan QO. FUTTERER 


the Office of Education. 


Office while the supply lasts. 


BOARD 


Recent 


+ 


Sees 


— 
Theses 


\ list of the most recently received doctors’ 


and masters’ theses in education, which may 


} 


interlibrary loan 


BARKMAN, WILLIAM FE 


evening school sy 


ter’s, 1937 


BAYLIiss, W 


acter education 


i Sponsor. 
University 
BONNER, 


Creorge 


ster 


W 


Doctor's 
141 p 
ALBERT 
ties of the Rushvill 


Syracuse University 
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CARR, WILMOT 
ounty with indk 
University of Kan 
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in the United State 
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Kducation in Yugoslavia 


by Severin K. Turosienski, Specialist, Comparative 


education in 


x * L\diministratior ol 


of several ot 


« 
Yugoslavia is centralized in the 
i J ense of being controlled mainly by 
e the National Government. Unlike 
that I I 


ier | uropean countries, it is 


decentralized in that no one ministry has 
charge « i LSé Agricultural education, 
eleme i econdar is directed by the 
M Agriculture Similar levels of 
con ind industrial education are 
withl L¢ f the Ministry of Com- 
merce and Industr The Ministry of Educa- 
LIO! ad! ters a scnoois ot general and 


Education Compulsory 


for children from 


ae ( to 16, inclusive, and there are no 
tween those of rich and poor 
parent eryvone must complete the curri- 
eulun i elementary school Special 
schor mducted for adult education in 
strict ere education was previously 
negiected, a | for soldiers from those districts 
ur re 1 Ol military service 
\ i e Yugosla vouth is overzealous 
I The result is overcrowded 
S( b lings are being erected 
constant throughout the country The 
imber « tudents in secondary schools, es- 
pecial the city of Belgrade, is so large that 
uch s des its pupils into two groups 
that att for five periods—the first from 
S$ a. m. 1 2:35 p. m. and the second from 
2 1 6:35 p. m., including Saturdays 
I ( ner, some buildings even accom- 
! la erent secondary schools 


Vinistry Appoints Teachers 


( are well trained. They are on 
acivi el ( tal is and receive their appoint- 
ments through the Ministry of Education in 
accorda vith the provisions of the law 
vhich { strict requirements for all ap- 
| nte leachers in the primary schools 
must be graduates of normal schools. Second- 
al S\ teachers must hold university 

is and have special training in pedagogy 
and psychology in addition. In the secondary 
schoo the prospective teacher must begin 
riod of apprenticeship and cannot 
receive a permanent appointment until he 
i a in official teacher's examination 
give the Government Increases in 
salari ind promotions are allowed only on 
passing the prescribed examinations conducted 
t he ersity centers under the auspices 

of the M stry of Education. 
| y roslavian student works under 


atisitactory conditions from a 
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hygienic point of view. 
lighting, heating, and ventilation are high and 
the buildings are inspected regularly Kach 
pupil has a general physical examination at 
the time of admission, and at least one during 
each year of attendance. Almost every school 


has its own physician. He gives frequent 


talks on personal hygiene, visits the pupils 
in their homes from time to time, and attends 
them in case of illness. In many places school 
clinics have been established where the chil- 
dren are examined and given such medical 
treatment as may be found necessary without 


reference to the ability of the parents to pay 


Significant Year 
The first half of the vear 1937 was very 


significant in the history of education in 
The first 


the reorganization of the 


Yugoslavia. important event was 


Ministry of Educa- 


tion by decree of March 31 Under its terms, 
the ministry now has five departments while 
formerly there were but three, and new sec- 
tions have been added to each. The general 


department includes divisions for higher 
education, school statistics, endowment, art 
and literature, and relations with foreign coun- 
tries. The 
struction has also the direction and supervision 
The Department of 
Klementary Schools has a special division for 
children. The 


Department of Instruction, a new department, 


Department for Secondary In- 


( { religious schools. 


the education of abnormal 
curricula for the elementary, 
The Depart- 
Culture, also created by 


determines the 
secondary, and normal schools. 
ment of National 
decree of March 31, takes care of adult edu- 
With this 
hopes to 


cation and home economics. 


new organization the ministry 
direct education affairs in Yugoslavia mort 
effectively. 

March 31, 1937, 


establishment of three institu- 


This decree of provided 
also for the 
tions of higher education in Belgrade which 
will be open to students at the beginning of the 
The Higher 
Ekonom- 


Beogradu), 


school vear 1937-38. They are: 
School of Economics and Commerce 
visoka Skola u 

Umetni¢ka aka- 


Academy of 


sko-komercijaina 
The Academy of Kine Arts 

Beogradu), and the 
Muzi¢ka 
schools of fine arts and of musi 


demija u 
\Music 


Secondary 


akademija u Beogradu 


were established in Belgrade by the same legis- 
lation 


The Government arranged also for the 


education of the Moslems in Yugoslavia by 


establishing the Higher Islamic School of 


Jurisprudence and Theology (Visa islamska 


Serijatsko-teoloSka Skola u Sarajevu) at Sara- 
jevo, an institution of university rank and an 


Islamic secondary school with a classical- 


The requirements for 


Education Division 


All these new 


Oriental bias in the same city. 
institutions are under the supervision of the 
Ministry of Education and are maintained by 
the National Government. 





Number of 


leachers 
fir tutior Insti nein Sie. 
tu- es di nts Men 
tion and Wom- 
wom en 
en 
1 2 $ 4 5 t 
Infant (kindergartens 4 561 29, 843 537 937 
Elementary 8, 585 25, 039 1, 404, 032,30, 345 13, 277 
Advanced elementary 
vic schools 219 829 38, 839) 2,440) 1, 157 
Secondary (gymnasia 185; 1,202 110,142) 4,958) 1, 698 
Normal - . 33 115 2, 997 548 168 
University } 15, 398 1, 0OO8 39 
Special higher educa 
tior } 845 





q 


Statistical data for the school year 1936-37 
on those phases of education that are under 
the Ministry of Education 
table above. 


are shown in the 


Peasant Handicrafts 


Yugoslavia is known throughout the world 
for its handicrafts. A special Crafts Division 
in the Ministry 
supervises the numerous crafts schools (za- 
natskeskole A Chamber of Crafts (Zanatska 


Komora) in Belgrade with branches in all parts 


of Commerce and Industry 


of Yugoslavia, protects the legal and trade 
nterests of the members and looks after their 
social needs and conditions of work as well 
Among these handicraftsmen are wood carvers 
and peasant potters, weavers and dyers of 
peasant costumes, carpet weavers and harness 
makers, filigree workers, makers of opanke 
peasants’ sandals), ete. 

National costumes are much in vogue. In 
many districts they are still used for everyday 
wear and always for feast days and holidays. 
Even in Belgrade, national dress is accepted at 
official functions as an alternative to formal 


College of Engineering and 
University Library, University of Belgrade. 
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evening dress. The costumes vary widely 
Some are simple; others are richly embroid 


ered in gold and silver thread National dress 


is made by the peasant for the peasant, and, 


therefore, a large number of peasant handi 
crafts are used in its creation 

In the elementary and secondary schools for 
general education 2 hours a week are devoted 
to handicrafts and all pupils, boys and gir 
Beautiful lace is 


must master a certain craft 
made in Dalmatia and Slovenia. The desig: 
are either national or variants of old Venetia 
patterns. 

Education’s Budzet 


The budget of the Ministry of Educatior 
for the year 1937-38 amounts to 1,054,506 
498.00 dinars (the Yugoslav dinar is 2.3080 
cents in coinage of the United States), whic! 
represents about 10 percent of the budget for 
the entire kingdom. This is an increase 
3.9 percent over that for the year 1936-37 
In addition, 400,000,000 dinars were set aside 
for the erection of new school buildings Ir 
national education expenditure, 
given to elementary and adult 
They receive 537,169,671 dinars, or 61.6 per 
cent. Secondary and civic schools are allotted 
159,030,755 dinars, or 18 percent; universit 
and higher schools, 90,394,070 d 
percent; central administration of the Ministry 
of Education, 17,772,347 dinars, or 2 percent; 
Belgrade and 


4 }) 


government printing office at 
2 dinars, or 3.2 percent 


Sarajevo, 27,904,37 
religious schools, 16,853,138 dinars, or 1.9 
percent. 


=? ® 


—— P ' 
Registrations in 
Vocational Subjects 
(C'oncluded Jrom page & 


of 1934 was 123,485. Here, too, the ratio 
approximately one registratior reimbursed 
courses to four registrations in courses not 
federally aided. At first thought one might 
believe that industrial subjects would usuall) 
be viewed as definitely vocational in purpose 
While one cannot conclude that all reimbursa 
ble courses are actually reimbursed, the large 
spread between registrations in federally 
aided courses and in those not so aided ind 
cates that large numbers of pupils and parents 
regard courses in industria ibjects we 
worth pursuing even if the employment motive 
is not.the prime consideratior 
Agriculture, commercial work, home eco 
nomics, and shop courses have found their 
way into the curriculums of American hig! 
schools principally within the last three d 
ades. They had a rapid rise during the first 


half of this period and as a group are sti 


gaining consistently but th le rapidit 
than attended their ear! growtl Their 
momentum issues from two soures namely 


their occupational significance preparing 
for future employment and their contrib 
to objectives of home membership, ortl 


use of leisure time, and improved citizenship 


Library Service in the Camps 


(Concluded from page 85 


Apart from merely physical accommoda- 
examples of real 
Camp P-112, 


Y., features book displays 


interesting 


tions, some 
library ingenuity were noted 
near Carmel, N. 
vhich are changed regularly, and also fur- 
nished the only instance observed of subject 
shelf labels for the permanent library Camp 


SP-8, near Peekskill, N. ¥ 


sting book talk everv evening bv the assist- 


boasts an inter- 


ant educational adviser, and the attendance 
which is always voluntary is very good 

2 Interstate Park 
near Englewood, N. J., has a full-time librar 
al He I 


is a college student enrollee, who is 
active 


Camp SP-12 at Palisades 


stimulating reading interests among 


the mer Knowing his collection, he recom- 
mends specific books for individuals, and also 
publieizes the best books in the traveling 
ibraries by posting their paper jackets on the 


illetin board 


Advisory Service 


ibraries in the Second Corps Area 
ave been using to good advantage for the past 
Advisory 
ocated at 33 East Broadway, New 
York City 


1dviser has beer responsible for this work, but 


facilities of the Library 


The corps area educational 
e funds were supplied for 1 year by the 
ie Corporation of New York through 
Association for Adult Educa- 


advisers contacted in the corps area 


Carneg 
the Americar 
tion. » 
aid that this service had been a great help to 
them in forwarding the educational program cf 
and the) hope to see it continued 


the os 
T fie camp, 


Chief Functions 


rhe chief functions of the existing Library 
Advisory Service are 

1) ‘‘Mail-order reference service”’ direct t 
the camp educational advisers. The adviser 
cannot have the reference tools at hand or the 
specialized knowledge of their use which are so 
for the prompt and _ satisfactory 
answers to the requests of the enrollee 
2) Informational and clipping service to 
the corps area educational adviser on matters 
of interest to him 


3 ‘ Liaison service” 


between the ex-en- 
rojee and bis town or peighborhood public 
library for the purpose of: (a) Furthering the 
reading and study begun in the C. C. C.; (b 
establishing a life contact with the one source 
which Is, Or should be, 


in the community 


competent to give any information requested, 
or refer the inquirer to some better qualified 
source; (c) helping the man immediately to 
find a position by answering questions whicl 
can be found in reference tools, and referring 
him to community- guidance agencies which 
have staffs trained in personal aptitude testing 


onal guidance 


Circulation 


The following table shows the comparative 
circulation and corresponding education level] 
of 12 camps in Virginia and 12 in the other 
States visited. The figures are for the month 
of April 1937: 

| } Othe 
Average educational 
level . . 6th grade Sth grade 
Average circulatio! 138 164 
Average compat 


strength. 153 144 


The circulation figures are for books charged 
out and do not include use of books in the 
reading room which is considerable, especially 
in the more attractive and well-furnished 
rooms. Each man signs his name and enters 
the date on the book card, which is then filed 
under the title Books can be kept from 3 
days to 2 weeks with renewals, depending 
upon the needs and limitations of the indi- 


vidual library. 
Inter-Library Loans 


borrowing privileges were 


The following 
reported by individual camp libraries: 
1) 100 books per month, from a metropolitan 


public library, the adviser to choose them; 


to 


Unlimited number, from a large county 
library, the adviser to choose them; 

3) Unlimited, from the State library through 

the above county library, the adviser t 

choose; 


4) 25 books (fictior for 4 months from the 


above State library, these to be chosen 
by the library but the fiction chosen was 
always satisfactory to the enrollees and 
adviser; 

5) Two advisers charge out material on their 


own ecards from smaller town 


Various 


libraries for the men in their camps 
Need Cooperation 


It cannot be overemphasized that the camp 
libraries in the Civilian Conservation Corps 
need as much cooperation as possible from 
libraries and from other 


libraries in the immediate vicinity of the 


State and county 


camps. Especially where the advisers do 
not have the use of an organization like the 


library advisory service to supply the indi- 
vidual needs of the men, It 1 ery necessary 
for them to have a nearby reference service 
where they can get quick, reliable and full 

affecting thet 


W hile the 


average camp collection Is fairly adequate for 


information on ar questilo!r 


immediate or future prospects 
everyday needs, the libraries of the country 
can make a distinct contribution to the 
edueation of these bovs by offering their 
services for the answering of their many 
special requests for material] 
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In Publie Schools 


Diagnostic School 


The Sa Francisco Public Schools Bulletin 
reports that the principals and teachers of the 
San Francisco schools have already accom- 
plished endid results in working with the 
childre Diagnostic School In order 
that tl! f ol may render the most construc- 
tive se! e, the symptoms of maladjustment 
sl 1 be recognized and assistance asked for 
ita | in age as possible. [ ntil recently, 
the peat mber referred has been from the 

school age group It has now 
swung t the middle and upper grades of the 
elementa school. This has enabled the 
Diagnost School to render greater preventive 
service is thereby resulted in a marked 
decrease enile court offenders 


Developing Criteria 
The executive committee of the Cooperative 
Stud Ser dary School] Standards recently 


met at Old Point Comfort, Va., to review the 


finding f their study now available and to 
iv pla publicatior This study, made 
joint the six regional associations of col- 
leges and sec lary schools operating through- 
it the United States, is developing criteria 
ind pro res for the accrediting of secondary 
schoo lor stimulating progressive 1m- 
provement them The undertaking will 
be con ted by analysis of the data gathered 
luring 4 irs of extensive study and experi- 
mentat 


Another Cooperative Undertaking 


O} School Standards, prepared in 1937 

ler t lirection of G. H. Reavis and issued 
by the State Department of Education of Ohio, 

the 1 t of a cooperative undertaking by 
scho r and women and institutions of 
gher learning A number of county and 
regional ¢ ferences on the subject were held, 
is Wwe i series of conferences at the summer 
( everal colleges and universities 
ly eword to the publication, kK N. 
Dietric] State director of education, says, 
The purpose of these standards is to provide 
general ¢ lance and direction for the high 
scho the State in harmony with a basic 
democratic philosophy of education. They 
aim to articulate harmoniously the school’s 
et { th the objectives of higher and 
lowe! and with the interests of the 


Enormous Inerease 


\ if wd m the pubhe schools of Cleve 
' Q ive increased in number during 
the past 10 vears from 17,387 unit sets used 
the « rooms in 1925 to 143,816 sets used 
1935, according to the latest report of the 
perint ent of schools of that city The 
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Educational Museum of Cleveland is a central 
working depository for all the visual materials 
provided by the board of education. Here 
these materials are organized, prepared, serv- 
iced, kept up to date, and coordinated with 


the courses of study. 


Parental School 

During the year just passed the Parental 
School maintained by the Chicago Board of 
Education cared for 725 children committed 
to its care About 75 percent have been re- 
turned to their neighborhood schools and are 
making good, according to a recent report of 
the superintendent of schools of that city. \ 
study of the history of the children who have 
been sent to this school discloses the fact that 
more than 90 percent are victims of bad home 
environment This neglect the school tries to 
overcome, and at the same time provides for a 
continuation of school work and the cultiva- 
tion of a proper social attitude. The program 
provides for the correction of health defects, 
remedial work in school subjects, and by the 
use of various employments the building up of 
proper habits of industry and ambition Ade- 
quate library provision is made, and in the 
cottages busy work and games of all kinds are 


encouraged 


Philadelphia School Survey 

\ survey of the public schools of Philadel- 
phia was begun in 1936 under the direction of 
George A. Works of the department of edu- 
cation, University of Chicago. Dorr E 
Crosley, formerly of the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Education, was assistant di- 
rector. The survey was organized in six divi- 
sions with the following persons in charge 
Elementary education, Francis M. Garver, 
University of Pennsylvania; secondary educa- 
tion, KE. Dunean Grizzell, University of Penn- 
sylvania; finance and school business, LeRoy 
\. King, University of Pennsylvania; educa- 
tional research and results, LeRoy A. King; 
central administrative organization, Ralph D 
Owen, Temple University; teacher training, 
George A. Works, University of Chicago \ 
report of the survey was recently issued in 
four volumes: I. Summary of Findings and 
Recommendations; II. Central Administra- 
tive Organization, Finance and School Busi- 
ness, Educational Research and Results; III 
Klementary Education and Teacher Training 


IV. Secondary Education. 


Youth Surveys 

At least 166 surveys of American youth 
have been made on a national, regional, 
State, or local scale in the past 6 years. In 
a publication entitled “Surveys of Youth”’ 
recently issued by the American Council on 


Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 


D. C., each of these surveys is briefly de 


NEWS 





scribed. The publication, which is the most 
extensive list of its kind to come to the 
attention of the Office of Education, gives a 
consecutive review of activities in finding 
facts about youth in many sections of the 
country. The author, D. L. Harley, says in 
his preface, ““The extent of this activity may 
be imperfectly realized by many who have 
not been in close touch with it, and if the 
present publication should arouse in some 
communities a desire to emulate others by 
discovering facts about their own youth it 


will have done a good service.”’ 


Exposition Held 

The Buffalo (N.,Y.) Publie Schools recently 
held an exposition for the public. The aim 
of this type of publicity was to show as 
completely as possible the great variety of 
work being done in the city schools. The 
departments of child accounting, visual 
instruction, cafeteria service, and plant 
operation, among others, presented striking 
demonstrations of their work 


Honoring Founder 
The Beadle Centennial, celebrating the 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Gen. 
William Henry Harrison Beadle, first president 
and founder of the South Dakota Education 
Association, and superintendent of public 
instruction of the State, will be observed by 
the State of South Dakota during the school 
vear 1937-38. In accordance with a resolu- 
tion adopted by the United States Senate, with 
the House of Representatives concurring, & 
statue of General Beadle will be placed in 
Statuary Hall, Washington, D. C., at some- 
time during the school year. At the exercises 
which are planned for the reception of the 
statue, the chairman of the Beadle Centennial 
Committee will represent the State of South 
Dakota in presenting the statue. 
W. 5S. DerrenBauGcH 
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In Colleges 


Land-Grant Colleges Promote Safety 

The seriousness of the traffic problem has 
led to the establishment of courses in a number 
of colleges to reduce traffic accidents through 
driver education and training. With the 
rapid increase in the number of high schools 
making plans for teaching driving and traffic 
safety, there is a growing demand for teachers 
trained to teach such a course. Six States 


are now requiring a driving and traffie safety 


ot 











course of all high-school students. The 
American Automobile Association’s manuals 
on driving are frequently used as a text fo 
classroom instruction. Dual-control-driver 
training cars are provided for student use 
through the 
companies and the 
Association. 

Courses were offered the past summer by 
the following land-grant colleges: Agricultural 
and Mechanical College of Texas, College 
Station, Tex.; Ohio State University, Colum 
bus, Ohio; Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pa.; Rutgers University, New Bruns 
wick, N. J.; State College of Washington, 
Pullman, Wash.; University of Kentucky, Lex- 
Marvland, 


cooperation of the motorcar 


American Automobile 


ington, Ky.; and University of 


College Park, Md. 


National Youth Administration 


Last year $68,000,000 was spent by the 
Federal Government in the employment of 
some 440,866 college boys and girls in 1,664 
colleges who needed to earn a part of their 
way through college. This year (1937-38 
the appropriation for this work is $40,000,000 
with provision for an additional $10,000,000 
The number of colleges participating will be 
almost the same, but the number of students 
working will be reduced to about 225,000 
The NYA is intended primarily to give part- 
time jobs to needy young people between 18 
and 25 years of age who are unemployed and 
out of school, and between 16 and 25 veers of 
age for those who are unable otherwise to 
continue in school or college. To secure this 
aid a college student must apply directly to the 
college, satisfy the authorities there as to his 
need of such assistance, be of good character, 
and carry at least three-fourths of a regular 
program of studies. Each college, however, 
has a definite quota. 


Anthropometric Measurements 


To establish uniform standards for the tex- 
tile and clothing industry so children’s gar- 
ments can be made to fit and wear better, 
some 100,000 typical public-school children 
in 8 States and the District of Columbia are 
to be measured voluntarily by trained workers 
of the Bureau of Home Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture. These experts, 
both men and women, plan to take 36 measure- 
ments on each child between the ages of 4 
and 14. taken vary 
from ankle to neck sizes. The 
enlisted the aid of numerous educations] insti- 
tutions located in Alabama, California, Kan- 
sas, Iowa, Maryland, District of Columbia, 
Minnesvta, Pennsylvania, and Texas. Insti- 


Measurements te be 
Bureau has 


tutions cooperating in the study are: Univer- 
sity of Alabama, Institute of Child Welfare of 
the University of California, University of 
Iowa, lowa State College, Kansas State Col- 
lege, University of Minnesota, Pennsylvania 
State College, Agricultural | 
tion of Texas (College Station), and Texas 


xperiment Sta- 


Technological College. 


92 


Hospital Librarianship 


University of Minnesota’s new course, 
begun during the spring quarter of this year, 
is said to be the first offered in hospital 
librarianship. The course given with the 
cooperation of the division of library instruc- 
tion at the university, the Mayo Foundation, 
the Twin Cities hospitals, and the State 
board of control, is directed by the librarian 
of the St. Paul public library 
Fever Therapy 

The value of artificial fever as a weapon 
against rheumatism, arthritis, venereal dis- 
ease, common cold, influenza, heart diseases, 
tuberculosis, and disorders, will be 
studied at the University of Pittsburgh’s 
School of Medicine under a grant of $50,000 
by the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 


brain 


turing Cé \ 3-year program of research 
the university’s department of 
The Westing- 
will net participate in the research, 


directed by 
industrial hygiene, is planned. 
house Co 
but will make the results available to medical 
authorities as a contribution to publie health. 


Recreational Leadership 


Massachusetts State College has inaugu- 
rated a new ccurse this year in recreational 
leadership including studies in public rela- 
tions in recreational planning, dramatic pro- 
duction, field studies in natural science, and 
maintenance and service considerations in 


recreational areas. 


Fellowships in Psychology 

\ total of 84 fellowships in psychology have 
been granted to students selected from 21 
different institutions by the National Research 
Council. Among the institutions represented 
are Harvard with 15 scholars; Johns Hopkins 
University, 9; University of lowa, 9; Columbia 
University, 8; Cornell University, 5; Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 5; Yale 
Clark University, 4; Ohio State University, 4; 


’ 


University, 5; 


University of Illinois, 3; and Princeton Uni- 


versity, 3 
Health Service 

The dispensary and hespital services at 
University of Kansas last year included en- 
trance examinations, smallpox vaccinations 
typhoid X-ray 
treatments, laboratory procedures, mo. 3G, 


vaccinations, pictures and 
examinations, and granting of excuses. AI- 
most 86 percent of the 4,091 students who paid 
the health fee registered for service and aver- 
aged about 120 daily calls or 9 calls per stu- 
dent The hospital 


patients each day was 20.6 with an average 


average number cf 


stay of 4.1 days. 


College Art 

The College Wing of the Fine Arts Gallery 
of the United States Department of the 
Interior at Washington has been reserved for 
the exhibition of the art works of college stu- 
More than 100 framed oil paintings 
United 


dents 


bv student artists throughout the 


States are on display in the new Interior 
Building, and opportunity is given to compare 


schools and techniques of the various colleges, 


Fire College 


Nearly 100 firemen from cities of Kansas 
recently attended the annual fire college at the 
University of Kansas. The program included 
talks by chiefs of several Kansas departments 
and demonstrations in the proper handling of 
apparatus. 

WALTER J. GREENLEAF 
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In Educational Research 
Pupil-Adjustment Problem 


Do changes in home conditions result in 
changes in the adjustment of pupils in school? 
Lester A. Kirkendall! has attempted to answer 
this question for pups o1 adolescent age. He 
did this by observing changes from one year 
to another in home environment as measured 
by the Myers Intra-Family Questionnaire and 
in school adjustment by the Symonds Adjust- 
ment Questionnaire. That home environ- 
ment and pupil adjustment are related has 
been proved by previous studies. It has been 
‘oncluded by many, therefore, that poor home 
conditions cause poor adjustment in school 
Kirkendall’s investigation throws light on this 
causal relationship. The rather surprising 
conclusions of this study, which we will] not 
important bearing on 


Kirken- 


dall’s investigation is reported as Teachers 


divulge here, have an 


the problem of pupil adjustment. 


College, Columbia University, Contributions 
to Education, No 705 


Student-Aid Study 


An interesting study of student aid through 
loans and scholarships in a graduate school cf 
education (Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity) has been Margaret R. 
Smith. The composition of the group of 


made by 


students receiving aid was contrasted with 
two other student groups—a group to whom 
aid had been refused and a group who had 
not asked for loans The values received in 
the use of the loans were also analyzed. 
This analysis is an interesting commentary 
on the struggle for a higher education. 
Further, the effect of the rejection of the 
application for aid was analyzed. This 
study is a most detailed study cf this aspect 
education It is issued as 


Columbia University, Con- 


of collegiate 
Teachers College, 
tributions to Education, No. 704 


Comprehensive Review 


Oscar K. Buros has published through 
Rutgers University the bulletin Educational, 
Psychological and Personality Tests of 1936, 
which gives not only a list of tests issued in 
1936 in different fields, but also references to 
the use of such tests, and in addition a com- 
prehensive review of all books and pamphlets 
dealing with testing for the period 1933-36 
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Controversial Issue 


The extent of the handicap under which 


children of parents who speak some other 
language than English suffer in American 
schools is a controversial issue. Research 
has produced contradictory conclusions. An 


added res¢ 


arch on this question is that of A. J 
Mitchell reported in the 


Elementary School 


Journal September 1937. Mitchell finds 
that Mexican children do much better on the 
Otis Group Intelligence Scale, Primary Ex- 


aminatio hen it is given in Spanish than 


when giv English. Conelusions from 
anv one of the studies made so far are inade- 
quate to cover the situation, it seems to the 
write! Everyone will agree that a pupil 
with no knowledge of English is severely 


school. But 


the handicap arising from different degrees of 


handicapped in an American 
knowledge of English upon achievement seems 


not TO nave bee! conclusively established. 


A comprehensive 


rualism is needed before any 


experiment covering all 
phases of 


final word can be give! 


Reading Readiness 
Elizabeth L. Woods and her staff in the 
LViIsion of the Los Angeles City 


psychok 
Schools have made a report of a series of in- 
vestigations carried on since 1928 in regard 
to the readiness of children to learn to read 
and carry on the other activities representing 
the first grade level These research studies 
have been carried on under field conditions, 
and the conclusions reached may therefore be 
all the 
goals have directed the direction of these in- 


( 


better accepted as practical. Two 


vestigations These are: (1) To evaluate the 


criteria existing for the placement of B 1 


pupils. These criteria 


entering first grade 
are of two teachers’ judgments, 


standardized test results. 2) To 


types: a 
and (b 


determine to what extent the present educa- 


tional philosophy with regard to reading readi- 
ness is actually functioning throughout our 
schools 

The investigations were principally of two 
types: (a) experimental, and (b) statistical 
This report is made in the Journal of Educa- 
tional Research for September 1937 


Davip SEGEL 


* 
In Other 
Government Agencies 


National Park Service 

Co coordinate efforts of the Federal Govern- 
ment and of the 48 States in public education 
scenic, health, historical, and rec- 
their 
information bureau to be 


concerning 


reational opportunities of respective 
tourist 


United States Tourist Bureau 


areas, a 


Known as the 


see illustration) has been established at 45 
Broadway, New York City, under the direc- 
tion of Nelson A. Loomis, associate recrea- 


tional planner of the National Park Service. 
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New United States Tourist Bureau. 


The bureau will function as a clearing 
house for travel information of every authen- 
ticated type supplied by governmental, State, 
and legitimate private agencies, and will keep 
current on all facts relating to travel and trans- 
portation. 

The Honorable James W. Gerard, former am- 
bassador to Germany, was recently appointed 
collaborator of the National Park Service by 
Secretary of the Interior Ickes. 


Office of Indian Affairs 


In answer to a query as to why she entered 
the Indian ‘Service, a teacher in one of the 
Indian schools replied: “I was born in the 
Indian Service; my father was a superintend- 
ent. ... Of course I like it, it’s got me 
like all the rest now. You see what it is like, 
though—dealing out relief, making mattresses 
and stuffing them, and today tanning buckskin 
with the women’s club. I was sacking rations 
last night, and do you know, this time the 
coffee came in beans instead of being ground 
up, and I doubt if there is a grinder within 40 
miles. I would have just about enough 
to do if I didn’t have to go over to the school- 
house and teach every day. But who would 
want to do nothing but teach in one school- 
I know that lots of the outside work 


I do is really teaching, too.” 


9 
room. 


National Youth Administration 


Federal assistance to needy school and col- 
lege students will be curtailed by approxi- 
mately one-third this vear because of general 
total relief 
according to a recent announcement by Aubrey 
Williams, executive director. Allotments to 
the States under the student-aid program will 
not exceed $20,000,000, and student employ- 
ment quotas will 220,000. 
Quotas for States are based on average month- 
ly payments of $6 for students in secondary 
schools and $15 for those in colleges and 


reductions in appropriations, 


not go above 


universities. 


No special allotments for graduate aid will 
be made during the current year, but quotas 
for all institutions of higher learning will be 
based on 8 percent of the combined enrollment 
of undergraduate and graduate students at a 
$15 average monthly wage. 

\ special fund of $70,000 has been set aside 
again this year for the assistance of Negro 
graduate students in those States which do not 
offer advanced courses for Negroes. 

Regular school aid allotments to 11 Mid- 
western States affected by the drought were 
augmented by a total of $311,550. The 
drought also caused special allotments of col- 
lege aid funds to be made in 16 States, the 
total of which is now estimated at $211,275. 

Young people desiring assistance under the 
Student Aid Program are advised by the 
NYA Director to apply to the head of the 
institution they wish to attend. 

MarGaret F. Ryan 


~ * * 


Classes for Women 


New evidence of the interest of women 
throughout the country in adult education 
classes in homemaking subjects is received by 
the Office of Education from time to time. 

From Kansas comes the report that 8,145 
persons were enrolled in parent education and 
home economics classes in that State last 
year. Classes were held in 64 centers. Four 
itinerant teachers devoted their entire time 
to these classes, and local teachers conducted 
classes in 24 Training for lay 
leadership of study groups was given in seven 
Rose Cologne, field worker in 
Highest enrollment was 
recorded in parent education classes. Sub- 
included nutrition, consumer 
education, house furnishing, home entertaining, 
selection and construction of clothing, care of 
the sick, and home management. 


centers 


centers by 


parent education. 


jects studied 
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